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BELGRAVIA. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER, 1881. 


Miss Anderson's Colours. 


I. 


WAS a big boy of fourteen when I fell in love with Miss An- 
derson. A precocious youth for my age, it was thought, and 
one whose amatory proclivities had been unduly developed by the 
study of all the penny novels and romances that could be procured 
in the town, or that the liberal supply of pocket-money would run 
to—which was furnished by my parents and guardians; one parent 
maternal, and one guardian masculine, who became in due course 
my mother’s second husband, and whom I had hated by instinct 
from the first moment of my setting eyes upon him. 

I was one of the pupils of Doctor Ragstaff’s academy for young 
gentlemen at Weston-super-Mare. I had been a pupil from the 
early age of twelve, which was at the time my father died, and 
when my mother, I fancied, wanted to get rid of me. I did her 
an injustice, but I was full of morbid fancies at that period, and 
my guardian, trustee, and what-not, I have said that I disliked. 
The real fact was, that I was far from being a strong boy, and the 
doctors had warned my mother that I was better in the country: 
I was a boy growing very fast, a lanky youth, thin and cadaverous, 
with a love of fiction unnaturally developed, and some taste for 
painting and drawing which no one would develop for me. My 
nickname at Dr. Ragstaff’s was ‘ Hair-pin ;’ and as I was considered 
a somewhat effeminate youth for my age, possibly in conjunction 
with my lath-like proportions, it was not wholly inappropriate. 
Two years after my introduction to the Ragstaff seminary, I be- 
came passionately devoted to Miss Anderson ; and the history of that 
boy-love forms the first portion of this little chronicle. 

It is as well to state at once that, being an odd boy, mine was 
very naturally an odd passion. I am as fully convinced now in 
sober manhood as I was in the hot blood of my fourteen years, 
that I was truly and desperately in love with Janie Anderson. 


There was no mistake about it; I had all the symptoms of the 
sas we ‘ 
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most violent species of the disorder. I could not eat, I could not 
sleep, I wrote poetry in large quantities, I neglected my lessons, 
I forgot to have my hair cut; I had but the one thought, morning, 
noon, and night, that she was very precious to me, and that life 
without her would be a precious blank. It was a love too deep to 
take anybody into my confidence; it was so intensely deep that 
the whole world remained in complete ignorance of my passion, 
and my inhuman principal compelled me to swallow large draughts 
of the most filthy compounds because I was looking pale and 
worn. As if tincture of rhubarb, or the salts of Epsom, comforting 
as those preparations may be under less afflicting circumstances, 
could have had any ruddy or robust effect upon me! 

No—there was not a soul who suspected my attachment to 
Miss Anderson. Concealment preyed upon my hollow cheeks ; and, 
‘How dreadfully poorly that boy is looking,’ I heard Dr. Ragstaff 
say petulantly to the tutor; ‘anyone would think we were starving 
him to death.’ 

I was being starved for want of a reciprocal affection; but no 
one suspected it. Janie Anderson least of all of them, at jirst. 
The master was anxious, and the medical attendant drugged me 
and tried the most terrible experiments ; but I loved on and gave 
no utterance to my absorbing passion. 

I was a very reserved boy, and sensitive to ridicule: this 
saved me from becoming the laughing-stock of my comrades, the 
butt for the witticisms of a large community, with whom I had 
not a single tie of sympathy. It was enough to love! to feel that 
the secret of my adoration was apart from them, unknown by them, 
and yet was everything tome. There was a consolation in this— 
and in my small way, I was perfectly content. The idea of a 
hundred and twenty boys, red-cheeked, impudent, bloated boys, 
becoming cognisant of my love for Janie Anderson, threw me into a 
cold perspiration to imagine. I was making a fool of myself, 
undoubtedly—but only to myself. To the world at large, I was 
‘ out of sorts,’ and growing too fast ; I should be better presently. 

On the contrary, I got no better. I saw Miss Anderson twice 
every Sunday in the distant pews under the gallery where it was 
customary to pack Miss Fitzsimmons’s numerous pupils, and several 
times a week in our early morning walks we crossed each other’s 
path in our respective lines of march. Miss Anderson did not 
regard me as her admirer, although she was a young lady of about 
my own age who looked about her with great interest, and might 
have seen my earnest gaze without much trouble. She had eyes for 
Thomas Swann and little Charlie Hunter and the ambitious Griggs, 
not to mention Willie Bamford, who was our biggest boy and was 
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growing a moustache—but in no one instance did she glance at me. 
I had nota grin eternally stamped upon my countenance. When 
Miss Fitzsimmons’s young ladies came in sight on the parade, or 
were proceeding up or down the path through Kewstoke Woods, I 
felt fit to drop, and actually turned faint, but I did not begin 
nudging my companion with my elbows, or falling into clown-like 
antics, like the rest of them. I preserved my outward decorum, 
and moved not a muscle of my respectful countenance. Perhaps, if 
I had moved a muscle or two somewhere—I believe one or two of 
the rudest boys even moved the muscles of their left eyelids en 
passant—my silent attachment for Miss Anderson might have 
been suspected a little earlier; but it was not my nature to be 
demonstrative, and I pursued the even and somewhat monotonous 
tenor of my way, consoled by the one poor thought that there was 
no one in our school whom she really loved, and that to smile at 
Bamford one day, was to cut him for Bob Griggs the next, and 
forget the two of them for young Hunter on the Sunday. 

By degrees the school acquired the information—false, true, 
or distorted—that pretty Janie Anderson was a real heiress—an 
uncommonly real heiress, to whom untold wealth of the most in- 
describable description would devolve upon the death of her father, 
a gorgeous being of great importance in India, but whether mili- 
tary, civil, or commercial, was not quite clear to us. But an 
Indian nabob, or a nabob-pickle merchant, mattered nothing to 
me. I loved her for herself alone. 

Whether her father’s Eastern life had given her in any way 
ideas of Eastern colours or display I cannot affirm for certain, but 
it began to impress itself upon me that she was always the brightest 
and most gaily dressed of the Miss Fitzsimmons’s young ladies, 
and that there was considerable effect in the colours she displayed, 
however ‘ pronounced’ they might occasionally be. She looked 
extremely well in everything, if at times a little bizarre; anda 
bright sky-blue dress, a dazzling crimson bow, a flower, or an 
emerald-green ribbon, that would have vulgarised the appearance of 
nine young ladies out of ten, appeared to me to adorn her equally, 
and to give especial tone to some peculiar trait of dazzling beauty. 
Yes, I was very far gone in those dreamy, morbidly sensitive, 
happy and unhappy days, when Janie Anderson was all the world 
to me. 

A boy of strong imaginative powers, my mind went back to 
the days of chivalry, when the knights of old wore their lady-loves’ 
colours in their casques, or plumes—‘ or anywhere else they could 
stick ’em,’ Hunter said, who was an irreverent young beast—and it 
began to impress itself clearly upon my mind that if any love-lorn 
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being had a right to choose his colours from the colours of the 
maid whom he adored, that being was myself. It was a delicate 
compliment which would be conveyed by degrees to her; it was 
only a question of time. If she were observant and appreciative, 
it would clear up the whole mystery of my profound attachment 
to her: I could afford to wait and watch and pray. 

There was only one huge difficulty in the way—which colour 
was it to be? What were the colours of Miss Anderson under 
which I was to fight and die? Miss Anderson was seldom dressed 
twice alike ; it was evidently carte blanche as to the expenses of 
her wardrobe ; and she was the envy and glory of the Pelican House 
Academy. I had it! I would change colour with her change; I 
would watch each varying shade of dress or ribbon, and suit my- 
self to match. I would wear upon my breast, close over my 
throbbing heart, and therefore slightly on the left side, a neck-tie 
of the exact hue and shade—or as near as I could get it—which 
Miss Anderson might be honouring for the nonce. 

I had a liberal supply of pocket-money ; there were in my box 
various coloured silk handkerchiefs which would assist me in my 
plan when my expenses became too much for me; I could reduce my 
supply of penny numbers; I could sternly refuse to lend any more 
money to my impecunious brethren who were always in difficulties 
and arrears ; I could deprive myself of the tart-like luxuries of life ; 
and devote myself heart and soul to Janie. 

And I did. And it was a long, long time before anyone 
guessed my secret, and then it was discovered by the young ladies 
of Miss Fitzsimmons’s seminary—‘ the blooming Pelicans,’ Griggs 
had vulgarly christened them—and not by any of the dull-witted, 
thick-headed youths amongst whom my unhappy lot was cast. 

Even then it took six months, or close upon six months, before 
the suspicion dawned upon the feminine mind that something 
more was meant than met the eye. I was so demure a youth, so 
grave and reverend a signor, that the girls could not believe it of 
me, and thought it was a mere coincidence. This I learned after- 
vards. But I forestall matters. 

I became as watchful and observant as a fox in the gosling 
season. I was very quickly aware that, as a rule, what Miss An- 
derson was pleased to wear on Saturday afternoon—when the band 
was playing in the hotel grounds, or in the Parade, or in Ellen- 
borough Park, and when Miss Fitzsimmons’s young ladies were 
allowed to promenade for half an hour—would be as a rule dis- 
played in the Fitzsimmons's pew at church on the following Sunday 
morning. And this gave me the opportunity of making Saturday 
evening purchases by express permission of Dr. Ragstaff. This 
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was the rule of Miss Anderson’s colours, I repeat ; for there were 
several exceptions in the course of the six months, and then I was 
more or less at fault. 

It began, of course, to be remarked amongst my schoolfellows 
that I had taken to neck-ties of a vivid hue, and much ridicule as 
to my choice of colour was hurled at me in consequence; but not 
the biggest boy in the school dreamed of associating ‘ Hair-pin’ 
with Miss Anderson. ‘It was only my confounded vanity,’ 
Tompkins said, tugging at my ‘ get-up’ one Sunday morning with 
two hands. ‘What made me think of such absurd colours he 
couldn’t make out, and blowed if he was going to stand it for one. 
He wasn’t going to have the shine taken out of him like that!’ 

Tompkins was the head boy, and a bit of a bully; but he suc- 
cumbed to my indomitable will. I was not to be turned from 
the set purpose of my life by a jest, or studied insult—meek and 
uncomplaining as I might be. That I suffered mentally I need 
not say, and that there were times even when I prayed that Janie’s 
colours might for a week or two be temporarily subdued ; for every 
colour did not suit me, and green made me positively hideous of 
aspect. Still, I kept on with my plan, persevering to the end of 
time—or, strictly speaking, to the end of the term. 

Just before the beginning of the summer vacation then, Janie 
Anderson discovered that she might add my name to the long list 
of her admirers at Weston~-super-Mare. A lemon-coloured ribbon 
with red spots was the clue to my secret. Miss Anderson had had 
her suspicions aroused, and this was the ‘test question.’ On the 
Saturday she had appeared on the Parade with a hat trimmed with 
the ribbon mentioned, and with a fancy bow of the same colour 
at her throat. She was dark, and the effect was absolutely charm- 
ing—never had she seemed to my doting eyes so perfect, so sub- 
lime—and I did not hesitate as to these colours for myself until 
I was before Crumpet and Wisp’s plate glass in the High Street, 
and saw the very article in the window labelled ‘From Paris, 
ls. 1ld. per yard.’ Then I recoiled, not so much at the price— 
although it was approaching the end of the term, and the ex- 
chequer was showing manifest signs of depletion—as at the very 
startling appearance it presented amongst a box of ordinary bonnet 
ribbons. 

I had often purchased bonnet ribbons before, and had been 
ingenious enough, by the aid of surreptitious padding, to pass them 
off as neck-ties to my contemporaries ; but this, as young Griggs 
would have said, was ‘a corker.’ I could not believe that any- 
thing which had been so becoming to Miss Anderson would, apart 
from her ethereal self, look so horribly startling. Still, noblesse 
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oblige—the Knight of the Snow-white Plume would not have fal 
tered, rather would have glowed with pride at the distinction which 
it gave him; soI stepped into the shop and bought three-quarters 
of a yard, with the young lady who measured it off surveying me 
critically. 

I had been there so frequently on Saturday evenings, my pur- 
chases were so particularly eccentric, and Miss Anderson dealt 
there so very regularly on the Thursday or Friday, that it was 
probable that the attendant might have a suspicion at last of my 
deep attachment. Would she betray me? Would it become 
necessary to bribe her into secrecy, or to beg her to subdue that 
aggravating smile which puckered up the corners of her mouth, 
and suggested a solution to the mystery in which I was enwrapped ? 
I did not know. In the holidays with my mother I would think 
it over seriously. 

When I surveyed myself in the glass at five-and-twenty minutes 
to eleven on the following Sunday morning, I felt my heart sink 
dreadfully, I was so awfully demonstrative about the chest. The 
lemon silk in the broad morning glare was nothing but the brightest 
brimstone, and the red spots were only large blobs of crimson gore, 
and looked like danger signals at a distance. That I should catch 
the eye of the whole wide world, I was convinced at once. I was 
surely going to proclaim on the house-tops that I was Janie Ander- 
son’s devoted slave, and that her name would be found in big 
capital letters on my swollen heart. 

I hesitated, then I shook off any sense of recreant cowardice, 
and went downstairs at the very last moment, when the boys were 
getting into rank, and it would be too late for many irritating 
personalities to be launched at me. The boys saw me and my tie, 
however, and grinned from ear to ear immediately—Griggs, who 
was about my age and size, and was generally paired off with me 
in the procession to church, seized the opportunity of my propin- 
quity to murmur ironically, ‘Oh! what a gorgeous swell!’ and 
Doctor Ragstaff, who was putting on his gloves in the hall, gasped 
for breath, and then came towards me slowly and ponderously, with 
a stony glare at my adornments. 

‘ Griffin, said my preceptor sternly, ‘are you making yourself 
a ridiculous object out of bravado, or from sheer stupidity ?’ 

‘I—I don’t know what you mean, sir.’ . 

‘IT mean that absurd neck-tie, sir,—he shouted. ‘No one but 
a being lost to all sense of propriety would put on such a vulgar 
thing as that on a Sabbath morning.’ 

* Indeed, sir!’ 

‘ Indeed, sir !—yes, sir !’ growled Doctor Ragstaff; ‘and it is in 
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shocking bad taste, sir—a clown’s taste, and no one but a clown 
would think of wearing it. Go upstairs and take it off directly. 
Go—no, stop—you can’t go—there’s the five-minute bell. Quick 
march—you must take the consequences of facing the eyes of 
society, and—and turn your jacket up, do, or we shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole town. And during the afternoon, 
Griffin, oblige me by learning the nineteenth chapter of St. John, 
instead of going out for the usual promenade with us. Forward.’ 

We marched to church, Doctor Ragstaff and myself hardly in 
the most devout frame of mind, and the boys disposed to be hila- 
rious. I did not object to turn the lappels of my jacket over my 
brilliant neck-tie, and to walk on coweringly as if in the middle 
of a snow-storm, but in church I defied them all, and was true to 
my colours—or rather her colours—to the last. I displayed my 
tie and shirt-front to the public gaze—for Janie Anderson wore 
lemon and crimson also, and hers was no clown’s taste, as the Goth 
of a schoolmaster had affirmed. And Janie Anderson, for the first 
time in her life, smiled at me—almost broke into rippling laughter, 
I believe—and whispered several times to her companion, Miss 
Terryball, and looked up and smiled again, and bestowed so much 
generous attention in my direction that, as it afterwards tran- 
spired she was sent to bed by Miss Fitzsimmons directly she got 
home, and was doomed to bread-and-water diet for the remainder 
of the day. 

And all this was for my sake! When I knew all the truth, I 
thought my heart would break. To think—as I used to think 
constantly—that she had suffered for me; there was the apex to 
the big mountain of my love! 

Shall I say that I returned the smile? I did, and with all 
the fervour of my nature thawed at last from its reserve, 

‘What are you grinning at, Hair-pin?’ mumbled Griggs in 
the middle of his prayers. ‘Is there anything the matter ?’ 

‘ Nothing, Griggs; nothing,’ I responded in a whisper. 

I was in ecstasy—on the wings of love I was soaring in imagi- 
nation all about the church! I blush to think now of my boy’s 
irreverence, and complete forgetfulness of everything but her. 
But I was happy—Janie Anderson and I understood each other at 
last! This was true affection; the reward of my undeviating 
constancy. 

I was in the seventh heaven of delight, and I fear the whole of 
the Reverend John Poundtext’s sermon was entirely lost upon me; 
the school seemed demoralised, and there was so much whispering 
and general fluttering amongst the dove-cot of the Fitzsimmons’s, 
that the more orderly of the congregation were completely scandal- 
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ised. Happy and memorable morning of my undevoutness, I 
cannot erase thee from the record of my boy’s life—of a romance 
stronger than are most boys’ follies or sentiments, as a rule. I 
returned home to take off my neck-tie, and receive my punishment 
with philosophy—with joy even, for it was for Janie Anderson’s 
sake. I was resigned to my seclusion ; I could think of her, and of 
her smiles. I could even over the nineteenth chapter of St. John, 
which I was diligently committing to memory, plan out my future 
life with her—our courtship and marriage, the blessings on the 
union bestowed freely upon us by an Indian nabob and my 
widowed mother. 

Till the end of July—one more fortnight—my life was roseate; 
I saw her in the distance twice or thrice a week, I wore her colours 
on my bosom faithfully, though I was grateful for the more subdued 
tone about them which suddenly, and as I thought very remarkably, 
set in; I was only fretting, unboy-like to the last, at the close 
advent of the holidays, and the seven long weary weeks which 
would intervene before I saw her again, even if—oh! awful thought! 
—it was fixed as Fate that she should return to Miss Fitzsimmons, 

Two days before the holidays there came a startling surprise 
tome. Doctor Ragstaff had known it all along, but this was like 
him. He had kept his secret well, the myrmidon! 

It had been arranged that the news should be broken to me at 
the last moment, as I was a weak and sensitive boy forsooth, and 
took the affairs of life a little strangely. Had I been a ‘cracked’ 
boy, or a boy likely to be cracked, I could not have been treated 
more like a child. Hence, I behaved like a child away from them 
—pbut not before their faces—oh ! no—and not at all like a young 
man going on for fifteen years of age! 

It was broken to me by degrees, and in old Ragstaff’s most 
presumptive manner, that my mother had married quietly and 
privately, a fortnight since, the trustee to her estate and mine, and 
that a brand-new father had been provided forme. I remembered 
the other so well, I had been during my whole life so much the 
father’s boy rather than the mother’s, that the match seemed as 
sacrilegious as Hamlet’s mother’s match with Claudius. Life was 
a trouble to me; it was more than a trouble when it was told me 
that under these circumstances I had no home to return to, that 
the house in town was empty, and my mother and stepfather had 
gone to Italy for their honeymoon. Thus it became imperatively 
necessary for me to remain during the vacation under the protec- 
tion ot Doctor Ragstaff. 

It was my misfortune, and there was no resisting it. I said 
‘Very well, sir,’ and maintained my dignity till I was in my own 
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rcom, when I gave way a bit! When I had recovered somewhat, 
which wasthe next day, there were fresh items for my consideration. 
I found that I was somewhat of an incubus to Doctor Ragstaff, 
and very much in the way of his calculations. He was going 
up several mountains—having an insane passion for going up 
mountains abroad; and Mrs. Ragstaff, whom I liked very much, 
and who was a gentle, sickly, and much-stamped-upon lady—speak- 
ing metaphorically, of course, for the Doctor did not kick her—was 
going with him part of the way, to sit at the foot of the mountains 
possibly till he came down again. And neither Doctor Ragstaff 
nor his wife wanted to be bothered with me. One was too robust, 
and the other too ailing, and I was a boy in the way. 

The suggestion came at length that I should stop at Weston- 
super-Mare. Doctor Ragstaff’s maiden sister remained in charge 
of the establishment, and though she was not remarkably cheerful 
company, she would be better than the Doctor. 

‘ You will be quite your own master, Griffin, in due bounds of 
reason,’ said Doctor Ragstaff in a cheerful and persuasive tone ; 
‘and there will be nobody to interfere with you, and no occasion 
to trouble about too much study. You can bathe, attend the 
amusements of the place, see all the company, take my pony-trap 
out once or twice a week, and in fact thorougkly enjoy yourself. 
And there’s the run of my private library, Griffin, and you will 
find Roberts’s “ Discovery and History of Florida” very entertain- 
ing reading, and “The Naturalist’s Library” on the top shelf 
full of instructive pictures. Good-bye, and a pleasant holiday to 
you, my boy. Bless you—till September next.’ 

And away he went, and I was left alone at school. I was left 
in a bad way, with everything to depress me utterly. Miss Fitz- 
simmons’s pupils had been scattered to the four corners of the earth; 
the house in which I lived was only an empty barracks; the 
schoolrooms through which I wandered were full of ugly echoes ; 
I might never see Janie Anderson again ; my mother was married, 
and my new father I did not like. 

Yes—I was a strange boy. Standing apart from my boy’s life 
now, I can see that very clearly. I was a misanthropic, dreamy, 
unreal boy, and it was no wonder people failed to understand me. 
As for poor Miss Ragstaff, born with nerves, which had become 
preternaturally developed, I was a responsibility to her, and in the 
first week of my vacation nearly worried her to death. I did not 
eat, I did not read, and I flatly refused to go out for a walk, or 
take her brother's disgusting pony out for exercise on the plea 
that a drive would do me good. I preferred to keep to my own 
room ; I was my own master in the vacation, and I would be lord 
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and master too. I would brook no interference from Miss Rag- 
staff, I thought, until her real solicitude for me, her anxiety about 
my health and state of mind, touched me with some gratitude. 

* You'll be ill—you'll really be ill, Edwin,’ she said to me one 
day with tears in her eyes. ‘ Why don’t you take a walk, or take 
me for a walk ?’ 

‘I don’t care about it, thank you,’ I said firmly but politely. 

‘There’s a Circusin the town,’ she continued; ‘and though my 
brother the Doctor has always maintained that nothing so upsets 
the mind of a boy and takes him from his mental training as a 
Circus, still, as it is the vacation, I would not mind your going in 
the least.’ 

‘I hate a Circus.’ 

‘ There’s a “ Reading from the Poets ” at eight this evening too. 

‘I prefer to read my own poets,’ I said sarcastically. 

‘Then, my dear boy, walk, or read, or Circus, or something, 
just to oblige me,’ she said entreatingly ; ‘ for I am quite ill with 
thinking about you, and must write and tell my brother so.’ 

‘Miss Ragstaff, if it will oblige you in any way, I will take 
a walk,’ I said. 

‘It will indeed—and IJ’ll put on my bonnet and go with you, 
if you like.—There!’ 

I could only say ‘ Thank you,’ though I was not partial to Miss 
Ragstaff’s company. She was very tall and thin; she limped 
badly, and wore plum-coloured glasses in the daylight, having 
weak eyes with red lids like a rabbit—but I accepted the honour 
of her company, and we walked along the Parade, where the music 
was playing and the company promenading to and fro. She had 
brought me to hear the band, having the impression that the music 
would cheer me up, but it jarred upon my nerves, and I was 
anxious to get away from it. 

‘This is not going for a walk, I said. ‘I don’t call this 
walking.’ 

‘ Well, Edwin, it’s all the walking I can do,’ she said, sitting 
down on a vacant bench. ‘ Bunions have, for the last seven years, 
rendered pedestrian exercise a labour and a sorrowto me. There’s 
a beautiful stroll through the Kewstoke Woods, with the sea all the 
way too, for the young and strong like you.’ 

‘ And you wouldn’t mind my leaving you?’ I asked. 

* Not in the least, Edwin. There will be luncheon at one, and 
dinner at six, as usual.’ 

‘I feel now as if I should like to walk on and on and on till 
dinner-time,’ I said, excited by the fresh air. 

‘ But you will come back to dinner, of course ?’ said Miss Rag- 
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staff, regarding me suspiciously, as if the idea that I was going to 
walk away for the next six weeks had suddenly occurred to her. 

‘ Of course I will.’ 

I was glad to stride off on my solitary journey—to feel free 
once more, to get away from the crowd, and the German band, 
and up on the green slopes, where the pines grew by the sea, and 
the scene was like Arcadia in the sunshine. I set off at a smart 
pace. I had soon got through the town and had ascended the hill ; 
I was in the wood, and by short cuts through the wood, and past 
the old turnpike, and down by the sea again to the quiet old fish- 
ing village beyond, before Miss Ragstaff’s bunions had done 
throbbing. I walked for two hours into the heart of the country; 
then I turned and trudged back again. The way had not seemed 
distant. I was not greatly fatigued when I was in Kewstoke 
Woods once more and gaining upon ‘home.’ I had thought all 
the way of Janie Anderson. I had counted up how many weeks 
and days and hours and minutes would elapse before she was in 
her pew at church again. I had speculated as to her life and 
actions now. I had wondered very much if she had ever wondered 
about me. I had drawn such fancy pictures of my life and hers—of 
dangers and heroic rescues, of stern fathers, deep dungeons, dis- 
tressed maidens, and St. Edwin always to the rescue—that time 
had drifted by me very rapidly. A church clock in the distance 
was striking five, when I heard sounds of sobbing and crying a few 
yards along the path in advance of me. The turn of the road hid 
the cause from view; but I stepped out, and came suddenly upon 
a book lying with its leaves open on the grass, and a few paces 
farther on—Miss Anderson ! 

I paused to recover my breath. Was it an apparition con- 
jured up by the intensity of my thoughts? could it really be my 
fair enslaver proceeding slowly along the path, with her ungloved 
hands spread before her face, and her wail of grief echoing through 
the summer air ? 

Truly I could not be mistaken, The scarlet and brown dress I 
had seen before; the scarlet stockings, the little hat with the 
scarlet feather, and the one long black tail hanging down her back 
beneath it, and tied with a scarlet bow and ends. It was she— 
but in grief and despair, such as I had never seen her a victim to 
before. Hers had seemed a life all smiles and sunshine—all 
merry laughter. Even Hunter had said once—but not to me, or I 
would have crushed him on the spot—that ‘that “dark un” at 
Fitzsimmons’s was always grinning like a Cheshire cat at every- 
body.’ At everybody !—she who had had only smiles for me of late 
days! He well might envy me. 
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I stooped and picked up the book which Miss Anderson had 
dropped, or had thrown from her—I was uncertain which—and 
approached her nervously and hastily. This was the crisis in my 
life—it had come at last, and there was no resisting it. Even my 
constitutional shyness was not proof against it. 

*‘I—I—I beg your pardon very much, Miss Anderson; but 
—but—but,’ I stammered forth, ‘ you’ve dropped your book.’ 

Miss Anderson dried her eyes hastily, stifled her sobs, turned 
round, held out her hands for the book, and then jumped as if she 
had seen a ghost. 

‘Oh! good gracious!’ she exclaimed; ‘are you here, then? 
That is,’ she added with feminine tact and sweet simplicity, ‘ are 
you—ain’t you—one of Doctor Ragstaff’s pupils?’ 

As I wore one of Doctor Ragstaff’s mortar-boards, with his 
characteristic blue and saffron tassel wagging at the side, the 
question was irrelevant ; but I answered meekly, ‘ Yes, I am.’ 

‘And—why haven’t you gone home for the holidays?’ she 
asked in faint astonishment. ‘I thought that you—that ali the boys 
—had left Weston long ago.’ 

‘ All but me.’ 

‘I hope nothing’s the matter with you—measles or anything’ 
—she said, getting a few paces from me now. 

‘I—am quite well, thank you, Miss Anderson,’ I stammered 
again. ‘I remain at school because I haven’t a home to go to.’ 

* How very funny!’ 

I did not see the fun of it; but so that it amused her, I did 
not mind very much. She was actually laughing again—only it 
terminated in a cry, which was more surprising. 

‘It’s—it’s exactly my case,’ she expressed at last. ‘I haven't 
any home to go to, Master Griffin. I—oh!—I haven’t anybody 
in all the world to care for me!’ 

‘Pray don’t say that,’ I hastened to answer; ‘I am sure that 
any body—every body— would.’ 

She dried her eyes again at this assurance. My words were evi- 
dently comforting. I longed to ask her how she knew my name 
was Griffin, but I dared not on so short an acquaintance. How 
happy I was now, walking by her side and talking as if I was an 
old friend of hers. How glad I was that my mother had married 
the trustee—anybody—so that I had had no holiday at home! 

I had aroused Miss Anderson’s curiosity very much, and she 
appeared to have no scruples as to asking me questions. The 
tears were gone from her face now, which was as radiant as the 
skies above our heads. She had wholly recovered from her em- 
barrassment at meeting me, and was as calm and self-possessed a 
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little lady as I had ever met—as I have met even in my after- 
life. 

‘How did you know my name was Anderson ?’ she asked, as 
we proceeded towards Weston-Super-Mare together, she swinging 
the book I had restored to her by one cover. 

‘I—I really cannot say. Some of the boys told me.’ 

‘Did Master Bamford tell you ?’ 

‘I don’t think he did. It’s very likely,’ I answered in a con- 
fused manner. 

‘ Because his pa knows my pa—and does business with my pa— 
I have heard Miss Fitzsimmons say,’ remarked Miss Anderson. 
‘ Where’s he gone for his holidays ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ was my reply; ‘he does not speak to me a great 
deal.’ 

‘Don’t you like him ?’ 

‘ Not much.’ 

‘I suppose he’s the head boy, though ?’ 

‘He’s our biggest boy, but he isn’t very bright,’ I said despair- 
ingly, not liking so much discussion on the merits of Master 
Bamford. 

‘Is Master Tompkins the head boy?’ 

Her thorough knowledge of the names of all the pupils of 
Doctor Ragstaff’s school was really very astonishing. 

* Well—he may be sometimes.’ 

‘And how old are you?’ asked the curious Miss Anderson. 

‘I—I’m fourteen. That is, lamin my fifteenth year,’ I added, 
as she looked disappointed somewhat. 

‘Not more!’ she exclaimed in astonishment. ‘Oh, you are a 
big boy for your age. Why, I am fourteen, and only just up to 
your shoulder. See.’ 

And Janie Anderson stood side by side with me, and looked at 
me with so confident and sweet a smile, that I felt that these 
were surely the groves of fairyland through which we were walk- 
ing, and she and I two beings of a new and happy world. 

‘Yes, you ave small—I mean, I am a tall boy,’ I remarked at 
last. ‘They say I am growing too fast, but they can’t stop it.’ 

‘Don't you let them,’ she said in a warning voice; ‘I hate 
short boys. If ever I marry when I grow up, Master Griffin, I'll 
marry the tallest, handsomest man I can find.’ 

‘Really ?’ 

I did not think I was handsome, but I was resolved from that 
day forth to allow no one to interfere with my growing. 

‘Why can’t you go home?’ she inquired now. ‘ What’s the 
matter with your home? Painting it?’ 
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‘My mamma is away; she has married again and gone abroad.’ 

‘ Not left you for ever!’ she said, with her eyes becoming very 
round and pitiful. 

‘ No—only for seven weeks. All the holidays.’ 

‘ Have you been fretting much ?’ 

‘Not very much. I shouldn’t have fretted at all if—— ’ then 
I became very red and very white, and felt that my conduct was 
unseemly and precipitate, and added, ‘if she had not married 
without telling me anything about it.’ 

‘How very funny !’ she said again. 

¢ What is—who is?’ I inquired. 

‘Why, I was fretting because I could not go to my father, or 
my aunt in Devonshire, or anywhere out of this nasty, dull, stick- 
in-the-mud place. Oh! it’s dreadful when everybody’s gone away, 
and there’s only Miss Fitzsimmons’s red nose to look at.’ 

¢ Your father is in India, I think ?’ 

She was never surprised at my information, I noticed. 

‘Yes. He’s coming back some day. When I’m a young lady, 
papa says. And what do you think that nasty, spiteful Miss 
Croser says?’ 

‘I haven’t the slightest idea,’ I replied. 

‘That that cannot be, because I shall never be a young 
lady. Because I’m a giggling, forward little thing, and keep the 
school always in commotion, and—and so on, she explained. ‘Is 
not she rude ?’ 

‘Extremely rude indeed,’ I asserted; ‘I never heard such 
insolence.’ 

¢ When she comes back next term, I don’t think I shall speak 
to her.’ 

‘I wouldn’t if I were you.’ 

‘ She’s only a brewer’s daughter—and brewing’s very low. It’s 
trade,’ she said, elevating slightly the tip of her little nose. 

‘ Yes, I suppose it is.’ 

‘None of my family has ever been in trade, except a cousin; 
and we never spoke to him again.’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ 

‘ And I have always been stuck here, vacation after vacation, 
ever since I was such a tiny little thing—not bigger than that,’ 
she said, indicating an impossibly diminutive stature with her 
hand ; ‘and my mother died when I was a baby; and I shouldn’t 
know my father if I met him coming down the High Street. Isn’t 
it awful ?’ 

‘But you're very happy, as a rule?’ I said. 

‘ Ah, yes; generally, that is. They all like me at school, ex- 
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cept Miss Croser; and I am fond of fun, and we have plenty of 
it; and papa sends me a great deal of money to spend, and 
beautiful presents, and things from India; and I may dress just 
as I please, and ‘ 

Something occurred to her memory at this juncture, and she 
looked at me and broke into a peal of such sweet, merry, musical 
laughter, that I laughed too, though I did not perceive the cause 
for my hilarity. It was soon explained to me. 

‘Oh! I say, it was such a long while before I found out that 
you were imitating me. I couldn’t believe it till Fanny Perkins 
told me she was sure you were; and when you came out in yellow 
and red, it was fun. Wasn’t it, now ?’ 

‘ Yes-—it was fun,’ I reiterated, blushing all over now. 

‘I bought that dreadful ribbon to try you. I saw it at 
Crumpet’s. Oh! how we all laughed !’ 

‘ Yes—I suppose so.’ 

‘And we caught it, too, when we got home.’ And then Miss 
Anderson told me how angry Miss Fitzsimmons had been, and 
what tasks were generally distributed ; and I was horrified at the 
trouble I had caused in a select seminary, and expressed my 
regrets at once. ‘But it was very wrong of you to mock me— 
to try and make game of anything I was wearing,’ she said 
coquettishly. 

‘I wouldn’t make game of you for the world,’ I hastened to 
say. ‘I didn’t wear your colours because—because I wanted to 
mock you. Oh, pray don’t think that!’ 

‘Ah! well, I won’t, then. But I didn’t know—how could I?’ 
she said. ‘ You'll go that way to the town, of course ?’ 

‘Yes, of course. Unless——’ 

‘And I shall go this. Or else Miss Fitzsimmons will see us, 
and then I shan’t be allowed to go out by myself alone again— 
which is very, very seldom,’ she said sadly and demurely. 

‘Do you often come this way ?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘Shall you ever come this way again ?’ 

‘I don’t think I shall. I don’t know, though, for certain. 
Good afternoon, Master Griffin.’ 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Anderson.’ 

Then we shook hands and went our separate ways, and my 
steps were light as air from that hour forth. Miss Ragstaff 
wondered at my spirits—at the ‘ exuberance of my verbosity ’—that 
evening ; at my suppressed excitement and general amiability. 

‘That walk has done you a deal of good, Edwin,’ she said to 
me. 
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‘ Yes, it has.’ 

‘I wouldn’t give up walking exercise now, if I were you.’ 

‘TI don’t think I shall, ma’am.’ 

And I did not. I walked very regularly on the Kewstoke 
road. The woods were the scene of my romance, of my enchant- 
ment: this was fairyland, and fairy life, and I belonged no longer 
to the world. I saw Miss Anderson every day; by some stratagem 
or other—she was ingenious in stratagems—‘awfully artful,’ 
Griggs would have said—she contrived to meet me, if only for a 
few moments. We became Edwin and Janie to each other; we 
became ‘ engaged’ to each other; when she grew up, and I had 
done growing up, I was to go to India and tell her father that I 
loved her, and we were to live happily ever afterwards. 

It was a hoy-and-girl’s love, which grew very fast, too. The 
sentiment that was in me amused her, interested her, sometimes 
frightened her; and yet, neither of us understood the other from 
the beginning to the end of our acquaintance. She knew I was 
very fond of her, and very jealous ; she was young enough to think 
she loved me for my love for her; and we were only children, God 
knows, nothing more. And in all the good faith of children, 
with hazy ideas of the great world we were approaching, we made 
many promises, and kept but few of them. The way of mankind, 
perhaps, as well as of little people like us. 

‘And you'll never look at Bamford again,’ I said one day to her 
at the close of the sweet vacation-time for her and me—which was 
never to come again. 

‘Why, of course I will not.’ 

We had had a few words about him, and I had flung myself 
face foremost on the grass, and cried at last like the baby that I 
was. And she had become terrified, and had said anything to 
soothe me. 

We kissed and made it up, and went back together hand in 
hand. It was the last day of the holidays—the girls and boys to- 
morrow would be streaming from the railway station to the 
schools. 

‘I shall always wear your colours, Janie.’ 

She laughed. 

‘I shall be careful what I wear, then—or else they’ll talk about 
us, she replied. 

‘I shall always wear your colours till I die—I shall indeed,’ 
I said fervently. ‘If we were not to meet, oh! for ever so many 
years, I should wear your colours again, to let you see I loved you 
just the same, Janie.’ 

‘Oh! you foolish Edwin!’ 
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So we embraced and shed many tears together, and went 
schoolwards with two full young hearts. 


I was not so happy when school had begun again—though we 
corresponded regularly through the medium of the baker’s man, 
who supplied both seminaries, and was a faithful, trusty, crusty 
servant. Janie did look at Master Bamford now and then; I have 
known her laugh at him even, and for days I have grieved over it, 
as at an affliction which was irreparable. It was as well we parted, 
or that fate parted us, suddenly, swiftly, and in an unlooked-for 
manner—for I have said I was a boy more foolish than my kind, 
and more extravagant in theory and practice. Janie Anderson’s 
place at church in the middle of the vacation became suddenly 
vacant, and knew her never more. 

I could not believe she was really gone—I had had no note of 
wajning—lI was afraid that she was ill. I should see her next 
Sufday, or before next Sunday in her walks abroad. But I saw her 
not sgain. The ranks of the Fitzsimmons’s girls were without her 
bright young face; the pew under the gallery looked very dull and 
cheerless, and positively empty to me. I felt sick and ill with the 
consciousness of my great loss—of the loss of one who seemed 
the only being left me to love, now my mother had married again. 
I was a boy left alone, if she had left for good. 

I got the news from the baker, who, bribed heavily by me, had 
got the news from Miss Fitzsimmons’s cook, who had it from one 
of the under-teachers. 

Miss Anderson had been sent for suddenly—there had been a 
telegram, and she had left for Southampton, and thence to India, 
to join {ier father the nabob. 

So jhe green curtain came down suddenly with a run; the 
juvenile play was over, and Cupid, who had fiddled to us so long, 
packed up his instrument and tripped from the orchestra, and 
all the lights were turned out rapidly. 


II. - 


E1ant years afterwards, I was staying for my health at the 
Grand Hotel, Scarborough. I had been recommended the York- 
shire coast—I had been poorly for six months, perhaps twelyve— 
I had only just stopped growing! 

People interested in me thought that I wanted bracing air. 
My mother, very nervous about me, had come as a fond companion 
—nurse, if it were needed. The trustee and second husband was 
dead, and my mother was again a widow, with no thought of 
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marrying a third time. The second edition of wedlock had been 
an utter failure; but of that no matter. 

I had grown out of all knowledge, my friends said—and I was 
certainly a very tall specimen of the human race, six feet three 
without my boots, and with an unpleasant stoop in the shoulders 
as if I had overdone it, and was bending forward like a badly 
trained bean-stalk. The law had become my profession, and I 
was making progress therein when my health gave way. ‘It was 
only a temporary ailment,’ the doctor assured my mother; over- 
application to business, combined with rapid growth, had thrown 
me out of gear. Rest, freedom from anxiety—indeed, perfect idle- 
ness—was the only certain cure for her son. 

And here, at pleasant, frivolous, bracing Scarborough, I gathered 
strength, made a few friends, took to dancing of an evening at the 
hotel, was the delight and pride and comfort of my mother, as a 
son should be, even in these degenerate days. It was here thy’ I 
met Bamford again. We should not have recognised each ovher 
had it not been for chance allusions at the dinner-table, and then 
we shook hands with great heartiness, and laughed over school 
reminiscences till the tears ran down our cheeks, He was very 
short and stout. 

‘Do you intend a long stay ?’ I asked. 

* Off and on,’ he replied. ‘Iam Yorkshire born and bred—a 
Bradford man—and I am down here perhaps half-a-dozen times 
during the year.’ 

* Cloth, I suppose ?’ 

§ Yes—cloth.’ 

‘And I dare say, now, there is an attraction here which brings 
you to Scarborough so frequently ?’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, displaying his white teeth, ‘I dare say; thatie i is. 
But [ll tell you all about it next Saturday-week. You'll laugh 
a bit.’ 

Very likely.’ 

‘I shan’t be here again till Saturday-week. I have only taken 
the place en route—business first, you know.’ 

‘ Certainly—business first.’ 

‘And I like business. It pays—it is becoming almost respect- 
able!’ 

He laughed heartily at his own satire—and left me. He 
seemed a pleasant, hearty, and just a trifle boisterous fellow now— 
I thought I should be glad when he returned. 

Before he returned, I had renewed my acquaintance with 
another friend from the far-off, happy Weston days—I had met 
Janie Anderson ! 
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She had arrived at Scarborough with a right royal retinue— 
she had brought her own carriage, her own horses, her own staff of 
servants, not to mention a host of friends male and female, old 
and young, who had come with her to do her reverence, and make 
her time pass easily. 

‘The heiress has come again ’—they whispered at the hotel— 
‘the Indian lady; she is still unmarried, too—what a time we shall 
have now !’ 

‘Why shall we ?’ I inquired. 

‘She is so full of spirits, so charming a young lady, so fond of 
light and life and gaiety. We call her the enchantress.’ 

‘ Indeed !—and her father ?’ 

‘Oh! he died years ago in India—and left her efery penny of 
his money. And it’s lucky there’s no end to it, for she knows how 
to spend it.’ 

I felt very strange—strange and uncomfortable—at this account 
of Miss Anderson. My boy-love had gone with my boy-life, 
perished from inanition, but there were reminiscences that made 
my cheek flush and my heart throb. I had been so very foolish 
and sentimental a boy-lover—I had loved her, for a boy, so very 
much indeed. 

I did not introduce myself to her as the long-lost Edwin—I 
did not renew the acquaintance even on the first evening, when 
she was in the ball-room dancing vigorously, and none the worse 
for her long journey from town. 

She was still petite, and she was very, very pretty. I smiled 
to think how brightly she was dressed, and how the brightness of 
it became her olive skin. I smiled still more to find what a com- 
plete stranger I was to her—and how there was not a trace of her 
old sweetheart left in me. I think I should have known her any- 
where myself. 

The next day she was talking to my mother in the drawing- 
room. She made innumerable friends, and was wholly without 
affectation. Riches had not spoiled her. 

‘What a charming young lady she is!’ my mother said to me 
afterwards. ‘I will introduce you this evening, Edwin. Indian 
princesses are not to be met with every day.’ 

‘She is English.’ 

*Yes—but how you can tell, I don’t know. They call her the 
Indian princess here.’ 

* Indeed!’ 

My mother introduced me in the course of the next night. 
Miss Anderson was a blaze of diamonds on that special occasion, 
and it was a regular formal, high-priced ball, in aid of some local 

c2 
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charity, which was taking place that night. She did not even 
remember my name, or at least associate me with her old sweet- 
heart. We were dancing a quadrille together, when I asked her 
suddenly if she did not recollect me. I was amused by her long 
steady stare at me. 

‘Was it at Bombay?’ she asked. ‘I remember a gentleman 
who was very tall and th who was very tall, some four years 
ago in India.’ 

‘ No—it wasn’t at Bombay.’ 

‘ Where, then ?’ she asked quickly, and in her old sharp, girlish 
way; ‘do tell me.’ 

‘Don’t you recollect the name?’ 

‘ Well, [ forget what yours is,’ she said, laughing, as she looked 
down at the programme. “KE, G.”—that stands for exempli 
gratia, does it not? I was taught so at school.’ 

‘ Yes—and it stands for Edwin Griffin too.’ 

‘Edwin Griffin,’ she exclaimed, ‘of Weston-super-Mare—-of 
Doctor Ragstaff’s seminary for young gentlemen! Is it really?’ 

‘ Really it is.’ 

She clapped her hands and laughed so loudly and musically 
that the remaining sections of the set looked with surprise at her 
excitement. 

‘What fun! Oh! Iam so glad to meet you, after all these 
years. Our turn.’ 

After we had had our turn, she said, 

‘You did keep growing, then—don’t you remember ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And oh! what a couple of sillies we were,’ she cried. ‘I am 
afraid, very much afraid, that I led you into all the nonsense. 
Oh! I was a dreadful young creature, and a great trouble to 
poor Miss Fitzsimmons.’ 

This was the beginning of life number two together, then ;—I 
hardly knew if I thought she had improved—I was not quite 
certain till after supper that my heart rejoiced to see her very 
greatly. 

The next day I was sure it did, but then I had danced with 
her four times after supper—once by stratagem, she having boldly 
and maliciously cut out, or forgotten, a very bald old gentleman 
old enough to be her grandfather, and who had been careering 
about on his dear old volatile legs all the evening. 

‘It will do him good to have a bit of a rest,’ she said, as we 
were whirling round and round in the last waltz but two. 

Yes—it was a wonderfully happy week—the next was verging 
upon dream-land again, There was no sentiment about Miss 
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Anderson now; she was full of fun and dash, with an unpleasant habit 
of turning everything into ridicule, good-tempered ridicule though 
it might be. Upon the world about her, its little trials, temptations, 
victories, and heart-burning jealousies, she looked out with a laugh- 
ing face on which no shadows rested. Never a maiden with so little 
care, perhaps. Was I falling in love with her again—with a love 
that might be dangerous to me at last? Were the old fancies, 
the past follies, to troop back with their legions as in the boy’s 
dreamland from which in his heart he may not have thoroughly 
awakened? I felt so like the boy again! the halcyon days of 
Kewstoke Woods seemed to be eight years nearer to me. 

‘Do you remember the colours?’ she said one day, 

* Every one of them.’ 

‘The lemon with red spots?’ 

‘ Ah !—that was a crisis in my life.’ 

‘In your school-life—ah ! yes.’ 

‘In my life altogether—perhaps.’ 

She looked quickly at me—the deep brown eyes were difficult 
to meet, before the long black lashes veiled them. 

‘What a hot day, is it not? And I have a long ride before 
dinner with half-a-dozen friends. Good day for the present, Mr. 
Griffin.’ 

We did not meet till late that night. I was dull and dis- 
pirited for reasons not to be accounted for clearly, When I came 
down from my room that Saturday evening, I preferred to lean 
against the door-post and watch the dancers. She was dressed in 
amber and black, and looked more pretty than I dared to seriously 
consider. I remembered, suddenly and oddly, an amber-and-black 
silk neck-tie with which my mother had presented me—the 
colours almost matched, I thought a little grimly. She looked at 
me and smiled, as she passed me in the dance; I went immediately 
and madly to my room, put on my frock coat, changed back from 
evening to morning dress as more appropriate to my new costume, 
and arranged my amber-and-black tie upon my chest in the old 
boy fashion. 

The old, old conceit—the old romance! She would remember, 
for she had remembered everything. 

Would she recollect the last day of our romance ?—the last 
words that I said, almost ?— 

‘If we weren’t to meet, oh! for ever so many years, I should 
wear your colours, to let you see I loved you just the same, Janie. 

And in the gay colours of that night I stood at the door and 
watched her and loved her once again, I fear. 

She came towards me at last, on the arm of my old school- 
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fellow, Will Bamford, who had returned to Scarborough. Always 
an officious, pushing fellow, he had soon obtained an introduction 
to the Indian princess, it seemed. JI wondered how long it would 
be before he recognised her. 

She looked at me as she approached, started, and then turned 
away her head, and coloured very much. 

‘What’s the matter, Janie?’ said Bamford; ‘ your hand is 
trembling like an aspen.’ 

‘The dancing has fatigued me.’ 

‘I was going to introduce you to an old schoolfellow of mine.’ 

‘I have been introduced days ago, William. Now,’ she 
said, looking up with her old bright, steady gaze, ‘it is my turn 
to do the honours. Mr. Griffin, this is my future husband, Mr. 
Bamford.’ 

‘ Well, that’s odd,’ said Bamford; ‘I was going to say my future 
wife. I dare say, Griffin, it will surprise you a good bit to know 
that Miss Anderson went to school at dear old Weston.’ 

‘No, it will not,’ I answered hoarsely. 

‘Oh! we were all very foolish at dear old Weston,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘ and full of idle fancies. It is well that children’s fancies 
never last.’ 

She looked at her colours near my heart, and then at me, and 
smiled and shook her head. It was all over, I knew; and it was 
lucky for me that I knew so quickly and completely. 

My mother and I left Scarborough the next week. When I 
met my lady-love again, she was a pretty woman of thirty, but 
getting as stout as her husband, and there were half a dozen 
children romping round her knees. 

F. W. ROBINSON, 















































Nancy of the Mill. 








Ranep of the Apill. 


Since first I saw I loved 
The lass whom still I follow ; 

Too long my heart had roved 
With fickle vows and hollow; 

But now shall rest, whate’er molest, 
In truthful peace and still, 

On that dear maid, so shy and staid, 
Sweet Nancy of the Mill. 


’*Twas on a morn of spring 
That I went out a-roving, 
To hear the blackbirds sing 
Their mellow tale of loving ; 
To watch how green the hedgerow screen 
Was growing, how the quiver 
Of flag and reed and grass agreed 
With semblance in the river. 


When, dreaming by the brook, 
A sweet voice, gaily humming, 
Made idle eyes uplook, 
My short breath quickly coming ; 
Upon the plank that joined each bank, 
Who now my heart doth fill, 
I saw her stand, and heart and hand 
Were Nancy’s of the Mill! 


Red-ripe as apple blossom 
Each lip and ruddy cheek, 

Like cherry bloom her bosom, 
Her hair like raven’s beak. 

She looked me through, my pride she slew, 
And passed, but gazing still 

I lay and dreamed, and near me seemed 


Sweet Nancy of the Mill! | 
B, MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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Tue lot of Signor Dibini was cast amongst the great ones of the 
earth. His daily acquaintances were emperors, kings, brave men 
and fair women. He knew several illustrious captains and at 
least five famous cardinals, They were clad in purple and fine 
linen, and lived sumptuously every day—or rather, every night. 
They sat down to banquets that pleased the eye, if they were some- 
what fibrous to the taste. They drank cold tea out of beakers, 
called their servants varlets, and performed most daring actions, 
sometimes of personal bravery, occasionally of infinite rascaldom. 
Murder was a matter that happened amongst them six days a week. 
They drank poison to slow music, they stabbed each other to the 
heart with a loud ‘Ha! ha!’ They smothered their wives with 
the connubial pillow and went off with the wives of other men. 
A roystering, boisterous, crafty, wealthy, impecunious, murderous, 
iniquitous, virtuous crew, whose life was a short and not always a 
merry one. A community with whom the great moral, legal, or 
physical influences which control the ordinary human race worked 
with surprising rapidity and unerring certainty. 

Jonadab Dibbins lived at the blighted end of Waterloo Bridge 
Road ; a lean and careworn man, carrying a prodigious height of 
forehead, with frontal development like a bay-window, generally 
understood in the Dibbins household to portend enormous but re- 
strained ability. The Dibbins household was numerous, and select 
to the extent that the great majority of its members were of tender 
years. Anyone straying into the little apartment which served as 
breakfast-room, dining-room, and drawing-room, might reasonably 
have thought that he had happed upon a creche, and if he had 
remained throughout the day must have wondered when the 
children were to be called for. But nobody ever called for them 
of late, not even Death, who is more attentive upon households 
where there is more to eat and a more liberal distribution of 
clothing. All told, there were nine. If all had lived, there would 
have been eleven. ‘Two had died, one consequent upon teething, 
another in the public streets, sacrificed to the Moloch of a 
brewer's dray. 

This happened when the Dibbinses lived in Drury Lane, and it 
had led to their moving to the Waterloo Bridge Road. It was necese 
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sary for professional reasons that Mr. Dibbinsshould have his domicile 
somewhere near the Strand. A court he held to be unhealthy. 
Mrs. Dibbins, with the fate of her second-born fresh before her 
eyes, would not live in a thoroughfare ; so they arrived at the com- 
promise of residing in Waterloo Bridge Road, one of the main 
arteries of London which has not yet recovered from the blighting 
influence of the toll-bridge. 

At first Mrs. Dibbins suffered unnumbered anxieties in conse- 
quence of the Waterloo ’bus. This public convenience was, in 
fact, directly responsible for the appearance of a seventh Dibbins 
at least ten days before he was due. In the earlier weeks of the 
tenancy the neighbours were constantly diverted by seeing a pale, 
anxious little woman, with her sleeves turned up and an apron on, 
diving into the middle of the road and rescuing from imminent 
peril (from a ’bus not yet in sight) whole handsful of children 
who seemed so near the same age that it was impossible to suppose 
they were all her own. But they were; and though house-room was 
circumscribed, there seemed no limit to the possibilities of her 
affection for morsels of humanity that to the cold eye of the 
stranger were not attractive. 

Jonadab was in his thirty-fifth year, and might have been any- 
thing at all over that age. He was the sort of man that never 
grows old-looking after the fashion of ordinary mortals. He had 
neither whiskers nor moustache to turn grey; and as for his hair, 
his forehead was so stupendously high and so aggressively promi- 
nent that hair was quite a secondary consideration. Now I 
turn my mind upon the subject, I remember he had some, but 
what colour it was or how worn I have no recollection. In his 
more depressed moments, Jonadab was inclined to regard Mrs. 
Dibbins resentfully. He had never read the older French epi- 
grammatists, and had never heard of Tiraqueau, the great French 
lawyer. Yet there was a bond of union between the Frenchman 
and Jonadab. 

Tiraqueau, whilst drinking water, 

Has an annual son or daughter. 
Such had been the fate of Jonadab through an uninterrupted 
period of years. He had been married eleven years, and but for 
the accidents mentioned there would have been at this moment 
just as many little Dibbinses. As it was, Jonadab found nine 
enough, and Mrs. Dibbins sometimes discovered that they were 
more than enough. But neither complained, and it was only in 
moments of exceptional depression that Jonadab found himself 
scoffing at the blessed state of the man who hath his quiver full of 
them, 
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There does not appear at first sight much in common between 
Signor Dibini, the associate of kings, the friend of emperors, the 
witness of many secret crimes, and poor Jonadab Dibbins with his 
noble forehead and his nine children. And yet there was the 
closest possible relation, for they were one and the same person. 
Signor Dibini was Jonadab’s professional name. He was a member 
of the company of the Theatre Royal, Wellington Street, though 
you might look in vain through the list of performers for his 
name. Signor Dibini, in fact, occupied a position in the company 
the existence of which is, perhaps, even unknown to the light- 
hearted habitué of the theatre who takes his place in the stalls and 
expects everything to go on right on the stage before him. Signor 
Dibini’s professional existence was a striking proof of the provision 
necessary for the carrying on of a great theatre. He was an 
understudier, that is to say, it was his business to understudy some 
of the principal parts, so that if, in case of sudden illness or accident, 
the actor to whom a part was assigned was not able to put in an 
appearance, Jonadab took his place. Often he had learned two or 
three parts in the same piece, learning every word, making him- 
self familiar with cues, and ready to step on the stage at an hour’s 
notice. Every night he was down at the theatre, and saw safely 
on the stage the men whose parts he had understudied. 

Jonadab was an ambitious man. He felt that within him 
which told him that, give him the chance, there should step forth 
on the stage such a Hamlet as the world had not yet seen. The 
same remark applies, with only less degree of emphasis, to Louis 
XI., Richelieu, and a score of the principal characters of the 
stage. But for Hamlet Jonadab thought that, in addition to many 
graces of mind, Nature had peculiarly gifted him in the matter of 
presence. 

It will easily be understood, when his manner of life is made 
known, that, quite apart from the nine ever-open mouths at home, 
Jonadab had a good deal to make him careworn. When a man 
has the certainty that, given him a chance, he will blaze before the 
world in the meteoric flight of genius, when that chance ever 
seems within his grasp and as constantly eludes it, we have the 
conditions of life that write wrinkles on the brow, lend a stoop to 
the shoulder, and dull the brightness of the eye. , 

Jonadab was of an immensely sanguine temperament, or he 
never would have lived for the great occasion to which, at the 
time this chronicle opens, he was swiftly tending. He had at his 
tongue’s end all of what may be called the stock parts. A glance 
over the prompter’s books brought back to his mind all the dark 
sayings of Hamlet and the rotund utterances of the rest. Where 
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the sanguine disposition came especially into play was when he had a 
new part to learn. This did not happen very often, as the Theatre 
Royal in Wellington Street was prosperous, and when a new piece 
was placed on the stage it remained there for one or two hundred 
nights. But new pieces came, and Jonadab threw himself into the 
understudy with unabated vigour. He felt his time would come 
at last, and it behoved him to be ready for it. A false step in the 
street, a sudden cold, a carriage accident, and great people might 
be laid low and modest merit might step forth on the stage to 
retire amidst the plaudits of an amazed audience. 

Fortune, it is written, comes to those who know how to wait. 
Jonadab had waited he knew not how long. Certainly for thirteen 
long years he had been ready and even yearning. But fortune 
had passed him by, touching with capricious hand others who 
Jonadab thought had not waited so long, and who he was sure had 
not hoped so passionately. He knew men who had been supers in 
country theatres, who were now stars and even managers of pro- 
sperous theatres. For him, alas! came no sunshine, and had it not 
been for the constant 25s. a week which his post brought him in, 
he would have given up the long stern chase. But yearly there came 
an additional reason why he could not afford to dispense with 25s. a 


week. So he waited on, learned his parts, and struggled with 
murderous thoughts as he saw Hamlet come tripping down the 
dark staircase to his dressing-room, and thought how changed 
might be the world supposing he were some time to leave by chance 
a bucket midway on the stairs, over which Hamlet tripping might 
sprain his ankle, and the anxious manager would rush about the 
recesses of the stage calling on the name of Dibbins. 


II. 


One night in January, Jonadabcrossed Waterloo Bridge at an un- 
usually rapid pace. His head was erect, his shoulders were squared, 
and he whistled cheerfully as the wind, dodging round the stone 
recesses, caught him as he emerged beyond their shelter. It was 
nine o’clock and, he was going home. As he reached the lower end 
of the road, and came among his own people, the neighbours 
stopped to look at him—firstly, because this was an unusual time 
for him to be seen in the neighbourhood of home; and secondly, 
because he was a changed man. 

‘Dibbs has had a fortin left him,’ said Mrs. Perks to Mrs. 
Perkins, as Jonadab passed the little shop where all kinds of 
edibles were sold, from salt herrings to very large potatoes. 

Mrs. Perkins was glad of this, as the Dibbins debt was deep. 
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Not that they did not pay ready money, but somehow or other the 
account was always slipping backward, and what they paid last 
Saturday was really on account of provisions obtained nine weeks 
earlier. 

‘He’s more like had a drop to drink,’ said Mrs. Perkins, 
not deeming it wise to rest too strongly on the cheerful view so 
suddenly adopted by her neighbour. 

‘Well, father, what brings you home so early?’ said Mrs, 
Dibbins, as Jonadab strode into the room and eyed her with the 
searching look with which Hamlet watches the king and the queen - 
his mother during the players’ scene. 

Mrs. Dibbins was always ready to be alarmed, and when 
Jonadab, instead of replying, continued to gaze at her in ab- 
stracted manner, she concluded that the worst had happened and 
immediately began to count the childien. 

‘ Mother,’ said Jonadab, ‘ we have waited long and are now to 
be rewarded. Fortune has condescended to look at me with half 
an eye, and half an eye is better than no turn of the optic. I 
have a part, my dear. No longer do I understudy others, though 
perhaps it would be too much to say that Iam to have my part 
understudied. Still, I'm cast for an essential part, go on at the 
crisis, and what’s more, the part has never been treated artistically. 
I shall develop it.’ 

‘Is it Hamlick?’ Mrs. Dibbins asked, beginning to cry—an 
unfailing resource in whatever mental disturbance befell her. 

‘No, my dear, it’s not Shakespeare, it’s the Corsican Brothers.’ 

‘Are you the Brothers?’ said Jonadab junior, called Johnny 
by his mother, and Sprouts by the youth of the neighbourhood who 
were aware of his business engagement at a greengrocer’s at the 
Butts. 

‘No, it’s not the Brothers; I’m not sorry for it, as the part is 
hackneyed. I am cast for the Doctor, and I mean to make some- 
thing of it. You know, mother, it often happens that what are 
called minor parts, when properly played, turn out the chief 
thing in the piece. There was Lord Dundreary. That was a 
mere accessory that no manager would have had understudied. 
When the piece first came out, if Sothern hadn’t turned up to 
time it could have been cut out and the play would have been 
just as good. But Sothern worked it up until it became the 
piece itself, and that’s what I mean to do with the Doctor. The 
piece will run for a hundred nights; if I can’t do something in 
a hundred nights I will retire from the profession. My dear, this 
is an occasion that should have its libation. We will carouse. 
John, fetch hither from the neighbouring establishment three 
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pigs’ feet, and also a pot of ’alf and ’alf, which is fourpence in 
your own jugs.’ 

Jonadab was light of heart and inclined to be merry; Mrs. 
Dibbins’ joy was tempered by the certainty that something would 
go wrong at the last moment. To the children the gaiety of the 
evening was eclipsed only by the exceedingly moderate satisfaction 
to be got out of the ninth part of a pig’s foot divided with what- 
ever strict impartiality by Johnny. On the other hand, it had 
come to them quite unexpectedly. They were just going to bed, 
and were lingering over a crust of dry bread with intent to put off 
the evil hour as far as possible ; when home comes father in highest 
spirits, gives reckless orders for refreshment, and has not yet made 
the discovery that they are all up. That will come by-and-by, 
and they will have to troop miserably to bed. In the mean time, 
they sucked their bones, they had rich remainders from their 
parents’ plates, and before they retired to rest had the satisfaction 
of hearing their father sing ‘My Johnny was a shoe may-KER,’ 
which Mrs. Dibbins thought he did much better than Toole. But 
he said diffidently, from the depths of the now nearly empty pot 
of half-and-half, ‘ No, he thought not.’ 

The fact was, Toole was not in his line. If he had been, no one 
could say what might have happened in the way of rivalry. But 
Jonadab thought his style a little low. There was a style, now, 
which if pressed Jcnadab might have admitted he could trifle 
with. But he never mentioned it, and it was only those coming 
upon him unexpectedly when he was learning a part, who heard 
him bring his voice from somewhere near the top of his head, bit- 
ing his words in two and swallowing one half with a gulp—only 
those who heard this, or saw his awkward walk, dragging his left 
leg after him as if it were partially paralysed—only these could 
guess who his Model and Rival was. 


If. 


Sprovts, the first-born of the illimitable Dibbins family, was 
unquestionably the most notable of the brood. None of the rest 
rose above mediocrity, except it were the baby, who had developed 
an astonishing talent for swallowing small articler of hardware 
without apparent inconvenience. 

‘Everything goes to its mouth,’ the mother said lovingly, and 
not without a certain measure of pride, seeing that there was strong 
reason to believe that the child had swallowed a threepenny-bit, in- 
cautiously left within its reach on the’ table. Threepenny-bits 
were not to be thus lightly disposed of in the Dibbins household, 
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and it was only after looking high and low that this conclusion 
was arrived at. 

If Sprouts had been at home, it would not have happened. 
Nothing did happen wrong within his ken. At the moment of 
the suspected catastrophe Sprouts was ‘ cleanin’ his boots.’ They 
were not really his own, being the possession of a middle-aged 
gentleman who lodged in Kennington Lane. But Sprouts always 
called them ‘ my boots,’ having in them that measure of posses- 
sion involved in daily presenting them with a new polish. 

This was only one of numerous engagements he held, concur- 
rently with the necessity, rigorously imposed upon him by law, of 
going to school twice a day. The first thing in the morning 
Sprouts ‘ lit his fires’ that is to say, he went to the house where the 
middle-aged gentleman lodged, and lit the fires. After this he 
came home, had his breakfast, and went off to school, where he 
was due at nine o’clock. When he came out at noon he went to 
clean his boots, then home to dinner, school again in the after- 
noon, and in the evening was open to engagements on odd jobs by 
the neighbours. 

Failing these, Sprouts occupied himself in other ways of a 
semi-public character. He belonged to the Band of Hope, to whose 
funds he subscribed at the rate of a penny a month, and had a free 
tea once a year, besides certain moral advantages. Of late there 
had come in his way a bill calling for volunteers for the chorus at 
the Crystal Palace. Sprouts, finding time hang heavy on his 
hands, joined the chorus, understanding that on payment of six- 
pence he was to have tuition in singing, and on the ‘ Messiah’ day 
was to be conveyed to and from the Crystal Palace free of charge. 

But his great day was Saturday, and it was in connection with 
the labours of this day that he had earned the sobriquet by which 
he was popularly known. Being free from school on Saturday, 
Sprouts was able to devote his colossal energies to the furtherance 
of a greengrocery business at the Butts. This necessitated his rising 
at four o’clock in the morning, and accompanying the van to 
Covent Garden. At first, Sprouts’ duties were limited to remain- 
ing on the van whilst a more mature greengrocer went in search of 
purchases. He had to be onthe look-out, first, to prevent incursions 
of thieves, and secondly, to answer the hail of porters bringing to 
the van purchases made in different parts of the market. 

It was this that brought home to Sprouts the urgent necessity 
of having ‘a back in.’ 

‘If you don’t get a back in,’ Sprouts explained to his marvel- 
ling mother and the assembled family, ‘ they can’t find you, and 
then they have to carry the sacks all round the other carts.’ 
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Sprouts never went to bed on Friday night without this grave 
necessity weighing upon his mind. If they were last at market, 
the other carts would get a back in, and Smithson would be at a 
disadvantage. A start at four would secure the desired position, 
and often Sprouts, waking at three and dressing by the light of the 
little lamp he had placed by his bed over-night, went off to rouse 
his master and help to get the horse in. 

It will be well understood that with all these engagements 
Sprouts was a youth of substance. His income, indeed, was stupen- 
dous. He had a shilling a week for lighting the fire; eighteen-pence 
a week was his fee for cleaning the boots of the middle-aged gentle- 
man, brushing his clothes, and going occasional errands; whilst 
his Saturday’s work brought him in eightpence. This last does 
not seem much. But then, as Sprouts remarks with glistening 
eyes, he has four meals in the day, and endeavours to do his duty 
in respect of them, as indeed he does in all else that comes in his 
way. 

ye was eleven years of age, and small for his years. He 
had a singularly bright pair of eyes, and one of the most knowing 
smiles ever carried by human being. Sometimes, if you chanced to 
walk on a Saturday in the neighbourhood of Newington Butts, you 
might have your attention attracted by a large basket coming down 
the street. Then you would become conscious of a smile, following 
which cue you would come upon a mouth, and afterwards would 
quite clearly make out behind the basket a very small boy, hitched 
on one side for the more convenient carrying on his hip of the 
loaded basket. This would be Sprouts going out ‘on a errand, 
life glowing to him with the recollection of a successful ‘ back 
in’ achieved in the morning. 

Sprouts got home late on a Saturday night, and if much pressed 
would admit to being a little tired. But he was up and off at 
seven in the morning to do his fires and clean his boots, which 
he was accustomed to accomplish in time to come home, dress 
himself all in his best, and either take charge of the house- 
hold, or go to church, as it might happen to be his turn with his 
mother. 

On a particular Sunday morning, early in this current year, 
Sprouts could hardly clean the middle-aged gentleman’s boots by 
reason of the strong excitement that swayed him. The next day 
was Monday, and on that momentous night the wrongs of long 
years were to be atoned. His father was to appear on the 
stage, not by the chance of evil having befallen someone else, 
but in his own proper character solemnly assigned to him. On 
going to market the previous morning, Sprouts had beheld, with 
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swelling breast, a bill attached to the door of the Theatre Royal, 
Wellington Street. In the long list of names appeared this line : 


Surczon. . . Signor Dibini. 


Sprouts’ smile on this.occasion was really dangerous to look 


at. 

‘You'll split up some day, Sprouts my lad,’ old Smithson said, 
himself not displeased to be, however remotely, connected with a 
gentleman whose professional name appeared in type so big that 
even he could read it. 

On this same day Sprouts had done what had never happened 
to him before. Being sent out to Mrs. Chelsea’s with two pounds of 
potatoes, and having in the same basket three cauliflowers for Mrs.‘ 
Nelson, he left the cauliflowers at the Chelseas’ and the potatoes 
at the Nelsons’. Also on Sunday he had put blacking on the kid 
tops of the middle-aged gentleman’s boots, though well knowing 
that such an irregularity, if detected, would drive the middle-aged 
gentleman mad. 


IV, 


He wanted to get done early now, so that he might get home and 
form one of a jury of taste to decide a knotty point. It was not 
without some feeling of disappointment that Mrs. Dibbins and 
Sprouts had ascertained the precise character that father was to fill 
in the Corsican Brothers. The artist himself had been reticent on 
the subject. But knowing that they would sooner or later behold 
him in the act of performing, he felt the necessity of making a 
clean breast of it. The fact is, as everyone who has seen the 
Corsican Brothers will know, the Doctor, though a highly important 
personage, comes on only in one scene, and utters but a single 
sentence. This happens after the duel, when, kneeling down by the 
side of the wounded man, he pulls out his watch, looks at it, and 
raising his eyes to heaven observes— 

‘He has but five minutes to live.’ 

This was not much; but, as Jonadab said, these minor parts, 
as projected by the author, are frequently transformed by the 
genius of the performer into the part of the piece. What Jona- 
dab had long discussed was the proper place on which emphasis 
should fall in the enunciation of this declaration. It was no 
use further deferring decision on this important matter. The re- 
hearsals had taken place, the piece was to open on the following 
night, and it had been agreed that this Sunday morning should be 
devoted to hearing Jonadab submit the various readings possible, 
and taking a decision thereupon. 
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Sprouts was at home at eleven o’clock, and helped his mother to 
prepare the room for the private rehearsal. It was Sprouts’ notion 
that it was eminently desirable to reproduce the real theatre as 
nearly as possible. So, getting together all the chairs in the 
house, supplemented by boxes and the bucket turned upside down, 
he banked his brothers and sisters in the remoter end of the room. 
This, he announced, was the gallery, the vraisenblance being 
considerably promoted by a strong perfume of oranges. This 
arose from a jorum of peel-water, a drink which has not yet been 
largely advertised, but which was highly popular in the Dibbins 
household, and, indeed, generally throughout the neighbourhood. 

-It was produced by the process of boiling orange peel in water, 
adding a little treacle or brown sugar, and there you were. The 
street provided a never-ending supply of orange-peel; the only 
difficulty was to obtain sugar. On a day like this it was forth- 
coming bountifully ; and though the general notion of what was 
going to happen was but vaguely shaped in the mind of the 
young Dibbinses, they were quite certain of the peel-water, and 
moreover enjoyed this excitement of being set forth in rows as if 
they were personages of importance. 

Sprouts had brought in with him a bottle of ginger-beer, which 
he proposed to open presently when the curtain was rung up, 
knowing that its pop would sound pleasant and familiar in his 
father’s ears: Sprouts himself was the pit. Mrs. Dibbins and the 
baby, seated a little to the right, were the boxes. As it was emi- 
nently desirable that profound peace should reign during the 
rehearsal, the baby was provided with the kitchen poker, the 
smooth knob of which it made violent attempts to swallow. It 
was an indomitable child, not to be repulsed by early defeat, and 
it was a well-known axiom of the household management, that ‘ if 
you gev baby the poker it would be quiet for the hour together.’ 

When all was ready, Jonadab entered. It was a full-dress re- 
hearsal, and by the skilful application of burnt cork Jonadab 
assumed a most professional appearance, which was added to by 
the skirt of Mrs. Dibbins’s black dress, loosely thrown across his 
throat and over his shoulder, after the manner so familiar to 
doctors in every-day life. As I have mentioned, the difficulty with 
Jonadab was as to choice of the precise word on which the emphasis 
should fall. As there were not many, he meant to try them all. 
Entering now and coming toa halt right in front of the stage, 
Jonadab, purporting to take a watch out of his pocket, which he 
held in his right hand, fixed his eyes gloomily upon the occupants 
of the gallery, and said in solemn tones: 

‘ He has but five minutes to live.’ 
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This was admirably done, though perfect success was marred 
by an untoward accident. It was Teddy, the youngest boy but 
three, upon whom Jonadab’s eye gloomily fell. ‘Teddy, not pri- 
marily at ease in view of the transmogrification of his father, and 
fascinated by his regard, took the remark personally, and since it 
appeared he had only five minutes to live, he decided that he 
would occupy them in howling. He was immediately joined by his 
younger sisters, then by a brother a little higher up, till finally 
the whole gallery was howling, the chorus being complete when 
the baby, after a brief struggle with its natural preference, tem- 
porarily abandoned its attempt to swallow the poker and lent its 
tuneful voice to the uproar. 

‘Take them children out,’ said Jonadab, throwing off his cloak. 
‘I have no peace with them night or day. Out with you, every 
one of you!’ And they went forth shrieking, grateful for their 
own escape, but fearful that they should never more see Sprouts or 
their mother or the baby. 

After this the rehearsal went on quietly and anil It 
was objected to the first reading that it singled out the dying man 
with unnecessary distinctness, and seemed to imply that others of the 
bystanders might have seven, or eight, or more minutes to live, 
whereas he had only five. A kindred objection was raised when 
Jonadab proposed to read it, ‘He has but jive minutes to live.’ 
To lay the emphasis on either ¢ has,’ ‘ but,’ or ‘ to’ was to waste a 
point. Mrs, Dibbins rather liked the reading, ‘He has but five 
minutes to live. But Sprouts (from whom all these criticisms 
have come, though of course not stated in precisely the words set 
down here) ruled that out of the question. 

It was finally arranged that Jonadab was to begin in a low 
solemn voice, to slightly hesitate when he came to ‘ five minutes,’ 
as if he were precisely calculating the time, and to lay what 
emphasis might be left on the word ‘live.’ This settled, the 
burnt cork was washed off, the children were readmitted, and 
Sprouts finally, though not without difficulty, convinced Teddy 
that ‘father was only playing,’ and had no designs on his young 
life. 


V. 


You may be sure that Mrs. Dibbins and Sprouts were early at 
the theatre the next night. The doors opened at seven, but six 
o’clock was chiming from the church in the Strand when they 
presented themselves at the gallery door with intent to get front 
seats. It was well they did so, for by half-past six there was quite 
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a crowd, and by seven o’clock, when the doors were opened, and 
they were carried in on the crest of a great wave of humanity, 
Mrs. Dibbins was not sure whether she should ever be able to wear 
her best dress again. 

The opening part of the play was all a dream to Sprouts. He 
knew that it was not till the last act that his father came on ; but 
before the first act was over he had forgotten him in the excite- 
ment of the play. He heard sometimes a hum of voices near him. 
He was conscious of a faint smell of oranges. He fancied his 
mother spoke to him now and then. But it was all as ina dream. 
With elbows leaning on the edge of the gallery, and his head 
supported between his hands, Sprouts looked down on the real 
men and women moving about on the stage below, his mouth wide 
open for the better taking in of all that passed. His blood froze 
within him at sight of the apparition in the Chateau dei Franchi. 
He was in a whirl of delight at the bright scene in the interior 
of the Opera House. How he got to Fontainebleau he did not 
know, and indeed had the vaguest idea of where Fontainebleau 
was. But it was a place with real trees, such as he had seen in 
Kennington Park, only the ground was covered thick with snow 
—real snow, for he saw the men kick it about as they walked. 
Then the fearful fight! the flashing swords, the deadly thrust, and 
the fallen man! Sprouts was horror-stricken that such things 
should be; and of course no policeman about. Just the same as in 
Waterloo Bridge Road, never a policeman when he was wanted. 

Sprouts’ heart had ceased to beat when he watched the gay well- 
dressed man who had been so nasty and had killed the other man, 
now himself fall back, whilst the red blood gushed from the wound 
on his left breast and stained his white shirt. But his heart 
leaped up with a great throb when he saw a familiar figure enter 
and walk slowly across the stage. His father was splendidly 
dressed ; a fine black hat, a real black cloak, and such stately tread 
with just a little drawing of the left leg as if it were paralysed. 
Sprouts fancied he had seen the same gesture somewhere before in 
the play, but he could not at the moment identify the recollection. 

He knew it was a play now, for here was his father on the 
stage, and all this great crowd to look at him. Were they ex- 
cited? Could they believe that gentleman in the black cloak and 
the fine hat was his father? Mrs. Dibbins was dissolved in tears. 
She began to cry the moment Jonadab appeared. But Sprouts 
was too much accustomed to this phenomenon to notice it. He 
saw the great crowd behind him ranged tier above tier, and every 
man and woman with eyes fixed steadfastly on the stage—upon the 
stately figure in the black cloak, Sprouts was certain. 
yp 2 
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Jonadab suffered himself to be led up to the place 
where the wounded man lay. He knelt on one knee, took his 
wrist between his fingers, and producing a watch—a real watch 
provided by the property-man—he looked straight up at the 
gallery, fixing his eyes upon Sprouts precisely as on the previous 
day he had paralysed the unfortunate Teddy. But now it seemed 
it was his own turn to be paralysed. A fearful silence fell upon 
the stage and pervaded the house. There knelt Jonadab with the 
dying man’s wrist between his fingers. The rest of the players stood 
grouped round, the next man waiting for the cue which Jonadab’s 
exclamation was to provide him with. Here was the long-looked- 
for opportunity, and Jonadab was dumb! Sprouts noticed with 
growing terror that the muscles of his father’s face were working 
convulsively. His eyes were fixed and glazed. His lips moved as 
if trying to form words, but no syllable did he utter. Then the 
truth flashed upon Sprouts. His father, in the deadly excitement 
of the moment, had forgotten, his speech. The memory that had 
served him through the longest speeches in Hamlet now played 
him false. 

Tags of innumerable speeches crowded upon the unhappy man’s 
memory. He felt he must say something, and the words that 
seemed to form themselves upon his lips and to free his articula- 
tion were Hamlet’s soliloquy on death. In another second he would 
have commenced, ‘ To be or not to be,’ when a shrill voice coming 
from the gallery filled the house. 

‘ He has but five minutes to live.’ 

It was Sprouts! How he came to utter the words he knows no 
more than his father can explain how they froze in his recollec- 
tion. However this be, Sprouts saved his father. The spell was 
broken, Jonadab’s tongue was loosed, and in solemn accents that 
filled the house and rolled through the dim recesses of the roof, 
calling forth a distinct round of applause, he said as he let the 
dying man’s hand fall— 

‘ He has but five—-minutes—to live.’ 

The play was an immense success, and when the newspapers 
came out the next morning it was found that the critics had felt 
constrained to spare a few words of recognition of the strikingly 
original manner in which Signor Dibini had played the compara- 
tively small part of the Doctor. 

‘Signor Dibini, a morning journal wrote, ‘is if we mistake 
not new to the stage. But we venture to predict for him a dis- 
tinguished future. We have frequently witnessed the performance 
of this legendary drama. But we confess that till last night we 
had never noticed the relatively insignificant part of the Doctor. 
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The stately manner of Signor Dibini’s approach, the solemn 
pause that preceded his utterance, and the thrilling tones with 
which he announced the approaching end of Chateau-Rénaud were 
evidences slight but conclusive of supreme genius. A child in the 
gallery paid a simple but striking tribute to the masterfulness of 
the representation by echoing with shrill voice the brief sentence 
of death.’ 

The echo, as we know, went before the speech; but that is a 
mere detail. 

HENRY W. LUCY. 





Che Duke and the Duehess. 


I. 


At a garret window, the red gold rays of the setting sun illumining 
and flushing him, sat an old man in a curved attitude, busily 
engaged, completely absorbed: he was mending a pink silk 
stocking. His bony, sallow, yet tapering and shapely fingers plied 
the darning-needle not unskilfully ; he was arresting the progress 
of an unlucky ‘ladder’ which had begun to scar the calf of his 
hose. From his position he looked down upon a narrow London 
thoroughfare, whence mounted various street sounds, the beat and 
patter of footsteps, the rattle and thunder of wheels, and the mur- 
murous echoes of human speech. It was summer weather, and the 
casement was thrown wide open; a soft warm air, coursing over 
a wide panorama of red-tiled roofs and towering chimney-stacks, 
blew freely into the room—too freely, perhaps: for presently the 
old man, shivering a little, with a shrug of his shoulders, was 
moved to close the window. 

He was of middle height, but rather thin, with a worn, wrinkled, 
pallid face and pinched features; yet he owned a curious look of 
refinement and distinction. It was clear that he had once been 
handsome, if his title to that advantage was now scarcely so unim- 
peachable as it had been. The fire of his black eyes was not yet 
wholly quenched ; his smile was still pleasant, although tinged 
with a certain irony of expression. The colour had fled from his 
thin lips, but his teeth were still white and even. He moved a 
little stiffly, as though the weight of his years cumbered him 
somewhat ; but with a peculiar air of dignity, a natural or habitual 
grace of mien. He paced the rude bare floor of his garret daintily, 
as though he despised or distrusted the ground upon which he 
trod: it was capable of soiling his neatly-shaped, closely-fitting 
shoes of Spanish leather, with their bright buckles of cut steel. 

The room was small, and but poorly furnished. In one corner 
stood a truckle bed covered with a patchwork quilt; a small-sword 
rested upon two nails above the narrow mantel-board; from a peg 
swung a guitar adorned with a soiled blue silk ribbon. An em- 
broidered coat, a trifle frayed and rubbed about the seams and 
button-holes, hung upon the back of a rush-bottomed chair. A 
deal table strewed with papers was placed near the window, beside 
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a small wash-stand, supporting a chipped basin and a handle-less 
jug. A black box or two lurked in the shadow of the acute angle 
formed by the sloping of the roof towards the floor. 

The task of mending was completed. The old man surveyed 
his handiwork with a half sad, half contemptuous air of approval, 
then tossed the repaired silk stocking on to the bed. He then 
took from one of his boxes, in the corner of the room, a clean shirt 
of fine linen, with a worked and frilled front, and wristbands richly 
laced and ruffled; a waistcoat of puce-coloured silk, patterned over 
with rose-buds, and a pair of knee-breeches of black satin. It was 
clear that he was about to make a toilet of some elaboration and 
splendour. He did not hasten to begin, however; glancing at his 
finery from time to time, he paced the floor up and down, from 
door to fire-place ; up and down the confined room, with a pause 
now and then at the window to consult the clock upon a neigh- 
bouring church tower, the while he shielded his eyes with his hands 
as though his sight was weak and the distance tried it. He was 
expecting some one. 

‘He is late, he murmured, as, after gazing at the clock, he 
resumed his walk. ‘If he should not come! If he has forgotten ! 
If he has deceived me! Peste! I must bear it. I have borne 


heavier troubles. Ah! a step on the stairs? No; I deceive 
myself. Yes! Atap atthe door. Entrez, Monsieur!’ 

The door opened. A pleasant-looking gentleman in a snuff- 
coloured suit, with silver buttons, stood upon the threshold. He 
raised his laced three-cornered hat as he entered. 

‘Pardon me, Monsieur le Due, if I am late,’ he said. 

‘It is but a minute, M. Kelly. Do not speak of it, I pray 


you.” 


‘There are so many to buttonhold a manager, to waylay him, 
to question him; there is so much to be said and done at the last 
moment. Between the opera and this house in Swallow-Street, a 
walk of five minutes only, I have been stopped fifty times, by this 
one, by that, now upon one pretext, now upon another. But I am 
here at last.’ 

‘And you are welcome, M. Kelly. I completed my task some 
time since. I rose at daylight that I might not fail. Ten sheets 
of music, fairly copied, at one shilling per sheet.’ 

‘It is with shame I tender you the amount, Monsieur le Duc.’ 
Thereupon the gentleman addressed as M. Kelly placed a little 
pile of silver upon the table. 

‘It is with joy I receive it, M. Kelly: the first money I ever 
earned in my life! Should I be ashamed to take my wages, 
or you to pay them? Is not the copy neatly made? I took 
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pains, let me tell you. There is not a blot nor an error of any 
kind.’ 

‘ But it is such a trifle I bring you in return, Monsieur le Duc. 
The copy is all that could be wished. Work of this kind is but 
poorly paid, however.’ 

‘I am content, M. Kelly. I ask only to be paid the price 
you are accustomed to pay the poorest copyist in the service of the 
opera-house. To pay me more or less would be unjust. The while 
I am fully sensible of your kindness. You give me employment 
and you-keep my secret. I am poor, as everybody knows; but 
everybody does not know how poor. A trifle you call this money ? 
It is ten shillings. It will pay my rent, my barber, and my 
washerwoman ; it will buy me bread, and wine, and coffee, hair- 
powder, and snuff. Nay, more, it enables me to hire a chair when 
next I dine with His Grace of Queensberry in Piccadilly. Ah, 
M. Kelly, I owe you much. You area true gentleman. You see 
me like this: old, poor, broken, exiled, miserable; yet you do not 
forget that I am still the Duc de Montignac. Mon Dieu! I am 
often tempted to forget the fact myself. Yet,’ he added as he 
drew himself up proudly, ‘I have yet never stooped to borrow or 
to beg. Let me work, then, while I can. I am old, but not so 
very old, and I have still health and spirits. The tears come to 
my eyes sometimes, but it is in spite of myself. I brush them 
away and I laugh—at least, I try to laugh. It is not easy always, 
when the heart aches as mine aches, when one has suffered as I 
have suffered. But it is enough, surely, that I am sad myself. 
Why should I seek to make you sad also, M. Kelly? What have 
you done, that you should be as miserable as I am? What are 
my troubles, or my country’s, to you, M. Kelly? You have 
brought me more music to copy ?’ 

‘These are the band parts in Sacchini’s “ Armide,” shortly to 
be produced for the first time in England. The first rehearsal is 
appointed for next week.’ 

‘The copies shall be ready in good time, M. Kelly.’ 

‘TI know your industry, Monsieur le Duc. But—we are accus- 
tomed to delay at the opera, for this reason or for that. If you 
are not ready, perhaps it will not matter so very much. There is 
always some one who is not ready,’ 

‘I willnot be that someone. I am new to the calling ; a young 
trader: I cannot afford to be unpunctual. And now from business 
to pleasure. I am to have the ticket for the opera to-night ?’ 

‘ Assuredly ; with the greatest pleasure. This bone admits you 
to the manager’s box on the pit tier. We play Martini’s best 
work, ‘La Cosa Rara.”’ 
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‘ Ah, M. Kelly, you are most kind.’ 

‘ The opera will be honoured by the presence of so distinguished 
an amateur as the Duc de Montignac.’ 

‘I am an amateur no longer, since I earn money by copying 
music. It is fortunate that in my youth I was so diligent a pupil 
of Viotti’s. Iwas not diligent in many things of a profitable 
kind. Yet now my musical knowledge brings me food. How 
little I once thought that would ever come to pass! But so many 
things have come to pass that I never thought or dreamt of. 
Revolution, ruin, misery, and despair among them.’ 

‘Not despair, Monsieur le Duc; not quite so bad as that.’ 

‘Something very like despair, M. Kelly.’ 

‘The proverb says that while there is life there is hope.’ 

‘In my case there is very little hope, M. Kelly,’ said the old 
man sadly. 

‘ May I speak frankly ?’ asked M. Kelly, after a pause. 

‘By all means, A garret should be the very home of frank- 
ness. In such a place as this, disguise and reserve are scarcely 
possible.” The Duke glanced round his poor confined apart- 
ment. 

‘If I could show you, Monsieur le Duc, a certain road to pro- 
sperity, a safe means of re-establishing your fortunes, of regaining 
your proper position in society ?’ 

‘Of returning to France ?’ 

‘Alas! I cannot say that. I am speaking only of England.’ 

‘ You would propose to me no dishonourable course ?’ 

‘Monsieur le Duc!’ cried M. Kelly with an upraised hand and 
an air of remonstrance. 

‘Pardon me, M. Kelly. I am so poor, I have sunk so low, 
I feared I might be thought to have lost all scruples, to be capable 
of even unworthiness of conduct, to be content to rise upon any 
terms, at any sacrifice. Poverty and punctiliousness are so seldom 
found to be friends and comrades. But you will kindly explain.’ 


II, 


Mr. KELty cleared his voice, moved to and fro a little, hesi- 
tated, drummed upon the crown of his hat, and then began :-— 
‘ There is a lady in the case,’ he said. 

‘It seems to me,’ interposed the Duke, ‘ that there is a lady in 
every case.’ 

‘She is rich.’ 

‘That does not always happen. She is not young?’ 

‘She is not old, She has been younger.’ 
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‘We have all been younger.’ He regaled himself with a 
delicate pinch of snuff from a small tortoise-shell box bound with 
silver. ‘Do I know her ?’ he asked carelessly. 

* You have seen her, Monsieur le Duc. Or I should rather say, 
perhaps, that she has seen you, at the opera. Her box is on the 
first tier facing the manager’s box to which I have sometimes had 
the pleasure of welcoming you, Monsieur le Duc.’ 

‘Well, she has seen me, M. Kelly: and what follows?’ 

‘How shall I tell you? Shall I say that she is susceptible ? 
Shall I describe her as ambitious ?’ 

‘Ambitious? Ah, but you have just hinted that she is middle- 
aged. Youth dreams of love and a cottage; age longs for peace 
and rest. A middle-aged woman isa dangerous creature: restless, 
discontented, and, as you say, ambitious and susceptible. Tell me 
more.’ 

‘Her name is Crump. She is a widow and childless. Of her 
origin I know nothing. It is probably obscure enough. But, 
myself an Irishman by birth, I can detect an Irish accent in her 
speech. The late Crump, an alderman, twice Lord Mayor of 
London, a grocer at the sign of the Golden Canister in Cheapside, 
left his widow very handsomely provided for—worth what we call 
a plum. In truth, Mrs. Crump is prodigiously rich. She has 
observed Monsieur le Duc at the Opera, and > M. Kelly 
paused. 

‘My beauaw yeux have impressed her?’ suggested the Duke, 
with a mocking smile. 

‘ Mrs. Crump has permitted herself certain aspirations in regard 
to Monsieur le Duc. Plainly, Mrs. Crump has indulged in hopes 
that she might possibly in the future be known to the world as 
Madame la Duchesse de Montignac.’ 

‘She does me great honour. Her aspirations are most flatter- 
ing to me and to my rank; perhaps to my rank especially. And 
Madame Crump has made M. Kelly the confidant of her hopes 
and plans?’ 

‘ She trusted me with her secret in order, I think, that I might 
betray it.’ 

‘ Confidants always confide in their turn. A woman’s secret is 
told that it may be told again and again. It is a secret of Polichi- 
nelle.’ 

‘Mrs. Crump is not merely a woman of words and aspirations. 
She is also a woman of action and spirit. She has discovered the 
address of Monsieur le Duc.’ 

‘Ah, M. Kelly, you have been indiscreet. It was very well 
to betray Madame Crump ; but to betray me, that was not so well. 
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‘Pardon me, Monsieur le Duc ; I do not deserve your reproach. 
The lady’s course was simple enough. She bade her footman 
follow you from the Opera-house. The fellow dogged your steps ; 
he traced you to this house.’ 

‘What a woman !’ 

‘More; she designs to pay you a visit, to address you in person 
as to her views and desires. She will not be hindered by forms 
and ceremonies.’ 

‘Would she carry me by storm?’ 

‘As I said, she aspires to be Madame la Duchesse de Mon- 
tignac. A question of etiquette she will thrust aside or step over. 
It is even possible that she may call here this evening on her way 
to the opera.’ 

‘ But she is a woman capable of anything!’ 

‘I do assure you, Monsieur le Duc, that Madame Crump is no 
ordinary person. Ah! I hear wheels: a carriage stops at the 
door.” M. Kelly looked from the window. ‘She is here,’ he 
cried. ‘I recognise her blue and orange liveries.’ 

‘Here! Great Heaven!’ exclaimed the Duke excitedly. ‘ Here, 
and I have not made my toilet! Detain her for five minutes, M. 
Kelly. For your life, do not let her mount the staircase for five 
minutes.’ 

Mr. Kelly hurried from the room. The Duc de Montignac 
struggled into his fine clothes. 


II. 


His hasty toilet was still somewhat incomplete, he was flushed 
and disturbed by the nervousness and excitement of the occasion, 
when he heard a step upon the stairs, and presently a light tapping 
upon the outer panel of the door. 

‘You’re at home? May I come in?’ said a firm, resonant, 
feminine voice; and a lady of majestic presence, very grandly 
dressed, entered the room, her stately train of brocaded silk 
rustling noisily after her, sweeping the bare deal boards of the 
garret. She brandished a large fan as she spoke. ‘ Monsieur le 
Due de Montignac, I believe ?’ 

‘I am that humble person, at your service, Madame. Pray be 
seated. I bid you welcome, Madame, to my poorabode. You will 
understand that it is not altogether of my own choosing. In any 
case it is honoured by your presence, Madame. Pray believe that 
I am fully sensible of the distinction your visit confers upon me.’ 

He bowed gracefully as he spoke, and pressed his ruffled hand 
upon his breast with a courtly air, the while his keen eyes surveyed 
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his visitor, taking comprehensive note of her aspect. She was 
thirty-five, perhaps ; she might even be a year or two more. She 
was very erect, a large-limbed, grandly-formed woman, with bold 
dark grey eyes thickly fringed with black lashes. She was hand- 
some in a vigorous, striking, and unrefined sort of way. She was 
brightly rouged and whitened ; her auburn hair, much frizzed and 
pomatumed, was smeared with powder of a bluish tint. The 
cherry colour of her lips, perhaps, owed something to art. Her 
neck and bosom and wrists blazed with diamonds. Her face was 
of an Irish type, and when she spoke it was with an Irish accent. 

‘ Mike Kelly told me I should find you at home, Monsieur le 
Duc; and a good fellow is Mike, but a sad chatterbox. When he 
once begins, faith, there’s no stopping him. He kept me talking 
at the street-door below till I thought he’d never have done. He’s 
a good fellow all the same, and I am fond of him.’ 

‘M. Kelly is a most obliging gentleman. M. Kelly is much 
honoured by the approval of Madame.’ 

‘You call him M. Kelly? I always call him Mike. I've 
known him many years. When he was musical director with old 
Sherry—that’s Sheridaz, you know—at Drury Lane, I was in the 
ballet.’ 

The Duke started; but his natural politeness enabled him to 
check his surprise. 

‘Do I understand rightly ? Madame has been a dancer ?’ 

‘Why not?’ she demanded simply. ‘I was not so stout then 
as I am now. Indeed, I was generally thought to be a very 
pretty dancer. I was slim enough in those days, and very light of 
foot.’ 

‘I am sure that Madame was an adorable artiste,’ said the 
-Duke gallantly. 

‘That was old Joe Crump’s opinion, at any rate,’ observed the 
lady. 

‘Old Joe Crump ?’ the Duke repeated with a perplexed air. 

‘My husband—my late husband,’ she explained. ‘ People 
always called him old Joe Crump. He was quite a popular char- 
acter. Everybody liked him.’ 

‘Including Madame ?’ the Duke asked lightly, as he tapped 
the lid of his snuff-box. 

‘Of course. Wasn’t I his wife? He was a dear good kind 
old soul as ever lived. A little too fond of his glass, perhaps; 
but, after all, that’s a very pardonable, and even amiable, sort of 
weakness, And he did not grow quarrelsome in his cups, as some 
do; I'll say that for him; a little maudlin perhaps, and shaky 
about the legs, but otherwise easy enough to manage, after we had 
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got him round the turn of the staircase. Well, now he’s dead and 
gone, poor old soul. I’m sure I thought I should have cried my 
eyes out. But I’m better now, of course; and I left off my mourn- 
ing when the hot weather came. There’s no wearing black in the 
dog-days; and crape never did become me. He died, and he left 
me every halfpenny he possessed. And now I’m a rich woman.’ 

‘ Let me congratulate you, Madame Crump.’ 

‘I’m glad to be rich, I need not say. You are poor, Monsieur 
le Duc,’ she added abruptly. 

‘Madame, the Spanish proverb tells us that love and a cough 
can never be concealed. There is a third thing that there is no 
hiding: I mean poverty. I am an émigré. I once was rich, I 
am now miserably poor. A palace was formerly my abode. I am 
now glad of the shelter of this desolate garret. The terrible 
sufferings of my native land, the uprising of a maddened popu- 
lace, the crimes of a gang of infamous desperadoes, have driven 
me into exile. I am not alone in my sorrows, however. There is 
a numerous band of refugees now in England, looking always with 
longing sorrowful eyes towards their homes across the Channel ; 
homes they are perhaps destined never to know or see again; 
homes that are now hopelessly wrecked and pillaged, shapeless 
masses of shattered walls, charred wood and blistered stone, rub- 
bish and ruin. Where once we lived lives we thought to be harm- 
less and gentle enough, God knows, now grow rank grasses and foul 
weeds, the toad squats, the lizard creeps, the owl hoots, and may- 
be the wolf howls. Pardon me. I should not speak of these 
things to you. But Iam carried away, and lose myself, sometimes, 
when I think of these cruel afflictions that have befallen my fair 
France. I meant but to say that I am one of many; that as I 
suffer, so others suffer. Indeed, there are those who have suffered 
far more even than I have. For I am almost the last of my race; 
I have long been alone in the world. They have to mourn un- 
ceasingly dear ones torn from their caresses to be tortured to death 
or butchered upon the scaffold. We are all of us in the hands of 
God, or I would demand how long are these infamies to be per- 
mitted, these crimes to go unpunished? But pardon me, I say 
again. You would explain the object of your visit—the honour 
you have so unexpectedly conferred upon me, and I have done so 
little to deserve.’ 

‘ May I say first that I pity you most sincerely, Monsieur le 
Due ?’ 

‘ Ah, Madame, the compassion of a kind heart is like an offez- 
ing of sweet flowers; who can say nay to it ?’ 

‘Then I would ask—but sure Mike Kelly has told you all?’ 
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‘Something he did tell me. Butam I toremember or to forget 
what he said? Or how much shall I remember? How much 
shall I forget? He said, in the first instance, that you, Madame, 
had thought of me most kindly, too kindly.’ 

‘No, not too kindly, Monsieur le Duc; I'll wager he did hot 
say that. But—you’re a single man, a bachelor ?’ 

‘A widower, Madame. I was married very early in life. My 
wife was taken from me many years since. She was but twenty- 
three, poor lady, when she died, bringing into the world a dead 
child. I thought my troubles then were heavier than I could 
bear—still, I bore them ; as I have borne others since, though they 
have well-nigh overwhelmed me: for I grow old and infirm.’ 

‘You did not marry a second time? How shall I say it? 
You have no wife behind the scenes, kept in a cupboard, a secret 
from the world, to spring out on a sudden and startle every- 
body ?’ 

‘Madame, my cupboard is bare of almost everything; cer- 
tainly it contains nothing of the surprising nature you suggest. 
I have not married a second time; I have contracted no ties of the 
kind you mention, if I rightly comprehend you.’ 

‘Look at this.’ As she spoke she outstretched towards him 
her hand; her rings sparkled brilliantly in the evening light that 
poured in at the garret window. It was not a small hand, but it 
was plump and white and shapely. The Duke, touching it daintily, 
bent down to press it lightly with his lips. 

‘Madame, it is a lovely hand. Mr. Crump was supremely 
happy in possessing it. He was greatly to be envied.’ 

‘He left one hundred thousand pounds in the palm of that 
little hand.’ 

‘ The shrine was worthy of the offering.’ 

‘If I marry again, I purpose to bestow half my fortune upon 
my husband. For, in the past, I was chosen ; I waited to be asked. 
Now I mean to choose for myself.’ 

‘Madame, beauty and wealth have their rights and privileges. 
It may be that they can hardly do wrong.’ 

‘To be beautiful and rich is something, no doubt. But to be 
only a Mrs. Crump the while! One might as well almost be plain 
and poor. The world looks down upon me. I have heard it said 
—I have even been told—that I am not a lady. Can you wonder 
that I sigh for rank and station ?’ 

‘ Madame’s aspiration is, I am sure, most reasonable.’ 

‘Monsieur le Duc, if you marry again, your wife will bear the 
title of Madame la Duchesse de Montignac ?’ 

¢ Without doubt, Madame.’ 
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‘Monsieur le Duc, has it never occurred to you to marry 
again ?’ 

‘ Madame, until the temptation comes, who can say that he 
has power to resist it ?’ 

They paused for a minute surveying each other. The lady 
stood erect and composed, fanning herself with stately delibera- 
tion. The Duke’s head was bowed in a courtly way as he glanced 
at her from beneath his dark brows, and toyed a little nervously 
with his snuff-box. A patch of bright colour had mounted to the 
summit of his cheeks. 

‘There can be marriage without absolute love, I apprehend,’ 
observed Mrs. Crump calmly. 

‘It is true, Madame. There can be marriage without love, as 
there can be love without marriage. Cupid and Hymen should be 
firm friends and allies, but differences arise now and then between 
them, and they part company at times even angrily. -I have 
known many marriage feasts to which Love was an invited guest, 
but he did not attend. He was missed, perhups; yet not so very 
much missed.’ 

‘ Monsieur le Duc, look at my hand again. You will see in it 
fifty thousand pounds in Bank of England notes. If you listen, 
you can hear how crisply they rustle together. Monsieur le Duc, 
on the morning of my second marriage that roll of notes passes 
from my hand to my husband’s. Do you understand ?’ 

‘ My imagination helps me to see those notes, and, as you say, 
even to hear their rustling. It is as though they whispered to- 
gether of the joy they felt in finding so exquisite a resting-place.’ 

‘ Plainly, Monsieur le Duc, will you take my hand ?’ 

‘Madame,’ he cried, ‘ I am bewildered, astounded. I am daz- 
zled, blinded. Not by the radiance of the rings, but by the 
whiteness of the hand.’ 

She laughed merrily. ‘Take it, then, at any rate,’ she said, 
‘to conduct me to my chariot. And oblige me, Monsieur le Duc, 
by accompanying me to the opera. There is a seat for you in my 
box. Honour me by accepting it.’ 

The Duke again pressed her hand to his lips, and gallantly led 
Mrs. Crump down the narrow staircase to her carriage. On the 
way—he could not be mistaken—she did not simply weigh or 
press upon his arm: she squeezed it. Indeed, it almost seemed to 
him that she pinched it. 
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IV. 


THE noon-day sun shone brightly in St. James’s Park. The 
Mall was crowded with saunterers and idlers. Groups of elderly 
men sat blinking in the light and warmth like so many cats upon 
a roof. Others, finding the heat too oppressive, sought the shadow 
of the red brick walls of Buckingham House. 

They interchanged talk in a language not understood of the 
vulgar ; for they were for the most part émigrés. They wore pro- 
digious cocked hats, powdered wigs with pigtails, high-collared 
long-skirted coats, buckled shoes, silk or thread stockings, knee- 
breeches, and long waistcoats with embroidered flaps; but their 
clothes were somewhat rubbed and worn, shiny with use, white 
and napless about the seams. If they were rather shabby of look, 
however, a certain air of dignity and distinction attended them : 
they were personages. Many were very old and infirm, with hol- 
lowed faces, lack-lustre eyes, pinched features, and attenuated 
limbs; they took snuff parsimoniously, sometimes from boxes of 
common tin, or even ragged screws of paper; yet had they a certain 
polish of manner and grace of bearing, which proclaimed them to 
be patricians and gentlemen, although in exile and poverty. They 
had suffered severely ; if they were now resigned, they were still 
eager to listen to any whispering of hope. They were quick to 
assume an alert guid nune air, when any of their number had 
news to communicate, or thought he had. 

‘ Intelligence reaches me through a private source,’ one mur- 
mured hoarsely, holding thin tawny fingers before his meagre 
tremulous lips, to another who curved a bony hand round his 
parchment ear, that he might lose no word of his friend’s tidings ; 
‘intelligence upon which implicit reliance may be placed. Another 
effort is to be made.’ 

‘There have been so many efforts!’ said the listener sadly. 

‘De Puisage is astir. La Vendée will rise again. Pitt pro- 
mises assistance. The English fleet will co-operate. A landing 
will be effected on the coast of Brittany. There is an army of 
six thousand ready for action, with equipments for many thousand 
more. Money in abundance will be forthcoming. But we need 
commanders. I have a list of men to whom application should 
be made. What has become of the Marquis de Rosanges ?’ 

* He teaches fencing at a gallery in the Haymarket.’ 

‘Where is the Chevalier de Périgny ?’ 

‘ He dresses salads for the English milors.’ 
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Enquiry was made concerning other émigrés. One, it ap- 
eared, was teaching languages; another, the guitar and violon- 
cello; a third was prospering as a trader: he had invented a new 
kind of blacking, composed of charcoal, gum arabic, oil of cocoa- 
nut, and curagoa, which had found much patronage. 

‘And the Duc de Montignac ?’ 

A laughing answer was made: ‘ They say he has married or is 
to marry a rich wife, and therefore he cannot come.’ 

‘Hush! surely that is he now entering the Mail. Who is the 
young man with him ?’ 

‘The Vicomte de Saint-Géry. He is the affianced husband of 
Mademoiselle Héléne de Birac; but, in these times, how can the 
marriage take place? The Vicomte earns his livelihood as a 
tutor. He reads French with the undergraduates at Oxford. It 
is said that Mademoiselle de Birac will take the veil. She has 
already entered the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Hammer- 
smith.’ 

‘She is related to the Montignacs, is she not? She has the 
Duke’s eyes.’ 

‘ Hush, for Heaven’s sake. She is no relation of the Montig- 
nacs. She is his filleule only. But I have heard it whispered that 
he positively adored the late Marquise. Poor woman! She was a 
prisoner in La Force, and died—you remember ? Ah!’ 

‘Hush!’ 


V. 


Tue Duc de Montignac, with lowered brows and compressed 
lips, altogether very solemn and sad of face, leant upon the arm 
of his friend the Vicomte de Saint-Géry, a handsome young man, 
of brown complexion with ardent black eyes. They turned to- 
wards the least frequented part of the Mall. 

‘You have seen her, Monsieur le Duc ?’ 

‘I have seen her, Gaston. And she made me promise that I 
would see her again. Itis very sad. But life is full of sadness. 
Surely we may say so much. She suffers cruelly, poor child. 
The tears stood in her eyes: they wetted my face as I kissed her ; 
there were tears, too, in her voice. It is hard that trouble should 
weigh so heavily upon the young. Age looks for trouble ; its back 
is bent ready for the burthen. It receives it and goes murmuring 
on its way to the grave, knowing there is no escape, presuming 
to hope for none. But poor Héléne! It is a sad sacrifice.’ 

‘I love her so!’ moaned the Vicomte. 

‘My poor boy!’ said the Duke sympathetically, ‘I do not 
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attempt to comfort you. There are times when words of comfort 
sting almost like insults. But I, too, love Héléne. God knows, 
my poor little fillewle is dear to me as though ’ he paused for 
a moment, then continued, ‘as though she were my own child. 
What would I not do to promote her happiness? But what can 
Ido? The sisters are very kind to her. She utters no word of 
complaint. They are good women, you know, Gaston, those nuns, 
But what a life! Mon Diew! what a life! To be locked up 
for ever behind stone walls, or permitted only now and then a 
stroll in a narrow convent garden! To look upon no human faces 
but those of the poor sheep-faced sisterhood! To listen to no word 
that does not savour of the breviary! To tell beads from morning 
to night ; or listen to the little organ in the convent chapel, touched 
by a feeble-fingered nun; and breathe the while the close incense- 
scented air of the cloister! What a stifled life! Mon Diew! 
For poor Héléne above all, for Héléne with her youth and beauty, 
her courage and spirit. It will break her heart.’ 

The Vicomte groaned aloud in spite of himself. 

‘My dear friend Gaston,’ the old man continued, ‘ these 
things must be. They are part of the trials and the troubles that 
have befallen France and Frenchmen. Heéléne is poor. The De 
Biracs lost everything in the Revolution; their property has been 
confiscated by the accursed canaille, the ruffians who rule France. 
And your fortunes, Vicomte, I need not say, are, like my own, at 
zero. To win your bread, you teach our tongue to little English 
schoolboys. I earn money, I confess it to you, by means even less 
dignified. Your marriage with Héléne is not to be thought of, 
can never be.’ 

‘Despair is my portion,’ said the young man bitterly. ‘Ido 
not need to be reminded of the fact.’ 

‘You think you are the only one who has loved and suffered ; 
that is what all lovers think. My friend, I who speak to you have 
loved in my time, have loved and suffered; and yet lived long 
years, to be what you see me, Gaston, old and broken enough it 
may be, yet breathing still, with a heart that still beats regu- 
larly, if not quite so strongly as once it did. But what do you 
plan to do, my Gaston ?’ 

‘I join the new expedition. De Puisaye has offered me a 
command. England releases her prisoners of war. They have 
embraced the royal cause; they will return to France bearing 
arms against the Republic. The Chouans will join us upon our 
landing. We hope to take the field with 50,000 men.’ 

‘It isa forlorn hope, my Gaston. The prisoners of war are 
not to be trusted; they will promise anything to return to 
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France ; but they will not strike a blow for us. They will desert 
at the first opportunity. Gaston,’ the Duke continued very gravely, 
‘have you considered what failure in this matter means?’ 

‘It means death, Duke. We are émigrés out of the law. Be 
it so. Death will not be so unwelcome to me. I can die.’ ’ 

‘And Héléne ?’ 

There was silence for some moments. The young man’s dark 
face seemed to wince and twitch and blanch with pain. The Duke 
scratched upon the gravel walk with his cane. 

‘Suppose we go to Hammersmith!’ he said suddenly, almost 
gaily. ‘Can we walk so far? or have we between us money 
enough to pay for the hire of a hackney coach ?’ 


VI. 


THE arrival of the two gentlemen fluttered the convent dove- 
cote considerably. But the Duke, as the guardian and godfather 
of Mdlle. De Birac, seemed viewed as a privileged person. 

*I have presumed to bring with me one who has long been a 
firm friend of the De Biracs. The Vicomte de Saint-Géry served 
in the regiment of the late Marquis de Birac, fought and even bled 
by his side.’ 

This was spoken for the edification of an elderly sister, her face 
grooved over with a network of wrinkles, yet curiously delicate of 
complexion under the shadow of the wide-spreading white wings 
of her starched muslin head-dress. 

It was a painful, tearful interview, with exquisitely joyous 
moments, however. 

Héléne appeared: very beautiful in her sober dress of a novice, 
her golden hair gathered back beneath her cap, yet here and there 
mutinously escaping from bondage and trespassing into streaming 
curls about her face and neck. There was a feverish flush upon 
her cheeks. The tears were clinging to her eyelashes. 

‘My dearest Héléne,’ said the Duke, ‘I have brought Gaston 
with me, your old friend and playfellow Gaston, and I beg you to 
observe that for the next five minutes I am going to look through 
this grated window into the convent garden.’ 

‘Héléne !’ . 

‘ Gaston !’ 

They conveyed as much with looks as with words. They 
suffered much, and yet how happy they were to be so near to each 
other ! 

‘We must go,’;said the Duke at length. ‘Come, Gaston, we 
have overstayed our time.’ Then he whispered in the ear of 
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Héléne :—‘ Be of good cheer, my little one. I can see a ray of 
hope, if no one else can. You shall be happy with your Gaston 
yet. Believe me, trust me, my own fillewle, and God bless you! * 


VII. 


‘Gaston,’ said the Duke, on their way back to town, ‘ Héléne 
must not take the vows. You must not join De Puisaye.’ 

‘But my honour ?’ said the young man, with an amazed air. 

‘But your love? I will find you a substitute. Fear not. 
Your good name shall not be imperilled. But you must stay at 
home and marry Héléne. It is absolutely necessary.’ 

‘I don’t clearly understand.’ 

‘Yet, happiness is usually intelligible enough. You are to 
marry Héléne. Isn’t that enough for you? I will provide Héléne’s 
dot. It shall be sufficient. If there is to be a sacrifice in this 
case, J will make it. Sacrifices are easy to the old. Ask no more 
questions ; only, when we have returned to my garret, I will beg 
of you to take a note for me toa lady who lives in Bloomsbury 
Square.’ 

‘ Another Duchesse de Montignac ?’ mused the Duke. ‘Does 
it matter so very much to me, of all people, at my age, in my 
circumstances?’ He glanced round his garret. There was a pile 
of music upon the writing-paper. ‘My good friend M. Kelly 
must find another copyist. I play another part—a bridegroom— 
and then ’ he took a pinch of snuff. * What does it matter?’ 
he asked. ‘ Héléne will be Gaston's wife. I shall have made two 
young hearts very happy. Surely that is something.’ 


VIIL. 


In the course of a very few days the widow of the late Mr. 
Alderman Crump became entitled to describe herself and to be 
described as Madame la Duchesse de Montignac. 

The marriage was solemnised at an early hour and in as private 
a manner as possible. Many émigrés of distinction contrived to 
be present, however, and were loud in expressing their admiration 
of the bride’s beauty, her grandeur of presence, and her superb 
dress. ‘The Duke, in a suit of lavender silk laced with silver, was 
thought to be looking his best. 

The happy pair left London for the Hermitage, a country 
residence with handsome grounds and gardens adjoining the 
river at Roehampton, built by the late Mr. Crump for his own 


occupation. 
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The Hermitage was a pleasant place enough, although certain 
gentlemen of wit and taste in the neighbourhood were wont to 
ridicule it as merely ‘a cit’s villa... The yew- and box-trees were 
rather fantastically clipped and shaped; the gravel walks were 
curiously tortuous ; leaden statues of heathen gods and goddesses 
met the eye at every possible opportunity; tiny fish-ponds had 
been dug here and there; fountains of trifling power and dimen- 
sions were found squirting and trickling in various directions ; 
while in one particular corner stood a gilded temple of classical 
form and decoration which was in truth but a summer-house built 
for the late Alderman’s enjoyment of his evening pipe, as 
sheltered from the winds, he surveyed the adjacent country. The 
Duc de Montignac found the Hermitage at Roehampton a 
pleasant change from his garret in Swallow Street. 

It was a still summer evening. The air was very soft and 
balmy, flower-scented. The Duke walked beside his wife upon 
the elastic turf of the little terrace fronting the house and looking 
towards the river. 

‘My dear,’ he said in calm, grave, deliberate tones, ‘I would 
not tell you before, because I hesitated to spoil a happy, peaceful 
day with ill-tidings. But I had letters this morning which urge 
me—which, indeed, I may say, compel me—to return to France.’ 

‘I thought it was not safe to travel to France, Duke,’ she said. 
She had a woman’s ignorance of political affairs, of the state of 
the nation and of Europe. Still, she had a sort of general notion 
that France was rather an unsettled sort of country. 

‘But I go in an English ship, and there will be English troors 
on board,’ 

‘ That will, of course, make a great difference,’ she said. 

‘And I go to Brittany, where my estates are—or were. And 
I shall be among friends. Many very distinguished Frenchmen 
purpose to go with me upon this little excursion.’ He had 
designed to say ‘ expedition.’ But he decided that ‘excursion’ was 
a simpler and less alarming word. 

‘ You wish to look after your property, Duke?’ 

‘Yes ; that amongst other things.’ 

‘And you will come back safe and sound to me?’ 

‘Be sure I will if I may. God be with you always, my wife,’ 
he said with some solemnity of manner as he drew her towards him 
and kissed her on the forehead. 

‘Duke,’ she said in a troubled way, ‘ I am an ignorant, vulgar 
woman; I am not fit to be your wife—I know that. I wish we 
had met sooner. I feel that in a very little time I should quite 
adore you, and—really, I love you very much already.’ 
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‘ My dear, perhaps it is quite as well that I am going away. 
You are the less likely to find me unworthy of your affection. 
Then gravely, yet tenderly, he kissed her on the lips. 

She was an odd woman. She burst into tears. 


IX. 


Tue news of his death reached her—not soon—but soon enough, 
and deeply afflicted her. There was, indeed, general grief on the 
part of the English nation because of the failure of the expedition. 

Monsieur le Duc de Montignac fell, sword in hand, covered 
with wounds, at Quiberon. He was endeavouring to lead into action 
a mutinous regiment of republican prisoners, who, refusing to obey 
the word of command, turned and fled from the energetic attack 
of General Hoche, to join subsequently his victorious forces. 

The Duke’s fate was happier, however, than that of many of 
the émigrés, his fellow-officers in the royalist army, made prisoners 
by the enemy. They were proclaimed ‘out of the law,’ and were 
accordingly mercilessly massacred in cold blood by Hoche’s troopers, 
the English fleet meanwhile riding harmlessly in Quiberon roads. 
The royalist cause seemed wholly lost; the arms of the Republic 
were everywhere triumphant. 

Madame la Duchesse de Montignac long mourned her husband’s 
death, and erected a handsome tablet to his memory in the chancel 
of the parish church. She contracted no third marriage, but 
specially devoted herself to promoting the happiness of the Vicomte 
de Saint-Géry, Héléne his wife, and their children. 

DUTTON COOK. 
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Zove’s Augury. 


A crown for love, a crown for fitful fate ; 

(Ah, love, my lady, drawest not more nigh ?) 

The fatal wreath blooms bright, as though elate 

It blossomed, and the love-wreath seems to die ; 

As though a nipping wind from eastern sky 

Had breathed upon the buds before their prime, 

Each hangs its head ; the waters whirling by 

Are not more wan, and yet ’tis summer-time, 

And high above the grove the noontide sun doth climb! 


Make we an augury! The river speeds 

Swift to the rapids of the nearing fall ; 

Cast in thy crown, thy wreath of rue and reeds, 

Sad rosemary, and marigolds that pall 

Might better deck than brows for kiss that call ; 

And I my wreath, my withered wreath, will cast 

In this wild water—I, thy willing thrall: 

Which crown the ripple’s eddy safe hath passed, 

And floats unharmed, shall tell if joy or care shall last. 


See ! “ir the morning dew I pulled me roses, 

Jasmine and columbines and honeyflower, 

All the true-hearted blooms, and wove my posies 

With song into a garland that might dower 

The long locks of a god; I sought thy bower, 

And thee with dirges weaving evil leaves 

I found, and this poor heart began to cower, 

At hint of change and sorrow, spiteful thieves ! 

At thought of her who mars the thread her sister weaves. 


Yet like a queen didst thou arise and smile, 
Still, sad, and solemn, and I knew thy heart 
True to thyself,—what could it know of guile? 
And if so be that thou and I must part, 

Yet for my healing hath that smile much art! 
’Tis done—the river whelms the wreath of fate, 
While drooping blossom to new life doth start, 

As o’er the tide my garland floats elate ; 

Ah, lady, and my love, sure joy for me doth wait! 
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A SMOOTH-HAIRED, whitish-brown terrier it was, with cropped ears, 
a black patch over one eye, and only half a tail—a thin, shadowy 
sort of thing that used to grub about in the twilight in the 
gutters, and in odd corners where poor people throw waste and 
rubbish, picking up its own living as best it could. If it had not 
known how to ‘fend for itself, it must have fared hardly indeed ; 
for though it had a master who loved it as he would have loved 
the sun in the heavens, could his blind eyes have been lightened 
for one moment by its beams, and who treasured it as he did the 
memory of his dead wife, dead daughter, dead grandchild, yet he 
had nothing but his love to give it, and love, as we all know, though 
it never faileth, and is greater than faith and hope, yet in hard 
times cannot so much as buy an ounce of bread, nor even get a 
bone for a dog. 

Caleb had been blind for more than twenty years. Once he 
had been a strong skilful workman who had never knowna divnerless 
table nor fireless hearth. Things had gone well with him in early 
life: he had married a stout young country-woman, and had had 
one child by her—a blue-eyed, fair-haired darling, whom they had 
christened Martha, but whom everyone loved to call Mattie. She 
looked as if she had been born to a pet-name, and she stuck to it 
asa right. Mattie was sent to school and taught embroideries 
and needlework: she was not to work hard, as her father and 
mother had done before her, but was to lead the quiet gentle sort 
of life God so evidently intended her for; and if, by-and-by, when 
father and mother were getting old and could no longer work for 
their darling, some good honest workman were to come along and 
offer to marry her—well!—then he should have her, and God’s 
blessing go with her. 

But before Mattie was ten years old, or there was any thought 
of father and mother getting old, Caleb’s great trouble had come 
upon him, There was a huge fire at the factory where he worked, 
and Caleb, in his zeal to save his master’s property, was much 
burnt about his face, arms, and chest. They took him to the 
hospital, where they did the best they could for him, and he came 
out of it in a month’s time with limbs patched, face sound though 
scarred, but eyesight gone for ever. 

How the stout strong wife would have wept over him if she 
had had time to weep! But time meant money in those days, and 
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she set to work with a will to get the daily bread. No more 
embroideries for little Mattie : sewing and stitching will serve her 
in better stead now, for she can earn a shilling here and a shilling 
there by plain needlework among her poor neighbours. 

And so things went on for ten years or more. Caleb turned 
woman in the house, and cooked their small meals, and kept things 
straight and neat as he could without his eyesight ; and the women 
turned men, as poor women often have to do, ard brought in the 
pounds and the shillings, or, failing the pounds, the shillings and 
the pennies, and even in those days had always wherewithal to 
help a brother or a sister less fortunate than themselves. 

Then there came another change: fever set in in their neigh- 
bourhood, and the brave strong mother was the first to fall a victim 
to it. Caleb was dazed with grief. Mattie wept her heart out, 
then set to work again, but this time with less of spirit and 
courage. From house to house Caleb groped his way, begging for 
work—he would do what he could for a sixpence a day; he was, so 
he said, ‘a giant in strength.’ ‘ True,’ said the people; ‘but a 
blind giant is of no use to us, and we are too poor to pay sixpence 
a day for nothing.’ 

‘I will go into the workhouse,’ said Caleb ; ‘no man shall say I 
live idle upon my little girl’s earnings.’ Then Mattie clung about 
his knees and besought him not to leave her, telling him a secret 
she had meant to tell the dead mother, how that she had married 
secretly a fine-looking young fellow who had made love to her, 
how that where he had gone she knew not, nor even whether the 
name in which he had married her were his own. 

Caleb lifted up his voice and cursed the day wherein he had 
lest his eyesight. ‘If I had but the glimmer of daylight where- 
with to guide my steps, I would search the world through to find 
the false-hearted coward who has brought this shame to our door. 
Lord, Thou hast dealt hardly with me indeed!’ he said, with his 
sightless balls lifted heavenwards. 

Mattie drooped day by day, but still she managed to keep her 
customers together, and sent home smart dresses for gay young 
shop-girls to wear in the summer evenings when they went walking 
out with their sweethearts. By-and-by a second Mattie came— 
a little fair-haired, blue-eyed thing, like Mattie the first; and 
though Caleb cursed again the false-hearted man who had left his 
Mattie to struggle through her troubles alone, the little creature 
came like a gleam of sunshine into his dark life, and no one 
thought more of her baby comforts, or took more tender care of 
the tiny fragile thing, than the old blind grandfather. 

For Caleb was fast becoming a prematurely old man now. He 
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lacked the first of youth’s greatest preservers—honest, steady, 
constant work ; and he lacked also the second—good, plain, whole- 
some food. What wonder if his back were bent, his brow 
wrinkled, and his hair thin and grey! 

How they managed to struggle through another five years he 
did not know, no one quite knew. The furniture in their little 
room (they had only one room now) grew less and less ; also their 
bread was often eaten without butter ; also, when the winter came 
round, Mattie began to have a cough and complain of a pain at 
her chest. Then Caleb whispered something in little Mattie’s ear, 
and the child’ led him down the stairs and along the streets to a 
bright sunshiny wall in the big city, where people were passing 
backwards and forwards all day long, and where, if the old blind 
man held out his hat, there might be a chance of finding a few 
stray pence in it at the end of the day. 

The poor people in the house where they lived felt their hearts 
touched when they saw the old man and the small white child 
creeping down the stairs together, and heard the poor suffering 
daughter coughing as she stooped over her dr-sses and shirts. 
They shook their heads at each other: ‘ It can’t go on much longer,’ 
said one to the other; ‘and what they'll do without her, God 
only knows.’ So they would give little Mattie a cup of tea ora 
bit of cheese to take to her mother, and the mother would drink 
the tea, and give the cheese to the little one, and smile and shake 
her head, and say she couldn’t eat. 

And one day a small rough boy in the house brought to little 
Mattie a white terrier pup. ‘Father was going to drown it,’ he 
said, ‘but I told him I thought you would like it, and maybe 
by-and-by “twill help to lead the old man along.’ Little Mattie 
took the puppy gratefully, and called him Jack, after her boy 
friend. They knotted a piece of cord together and put it round 
Jack’s neck, and every day the old man, the child, and the terrier 
pup were to be seen finding their way along the streets to the 
bright sunshiny wall. 

Once, as they stood thus in the bleak March weather, with a 
north-east wind sweeping the streets and drifting the dust into 
clouds that shut out the spring sunbeams, a poor woman came 
hurriedly up to them. ‘ You’d best make haste home, Caleb,’ she 
said, ‘if you want to see your daughter again alive.’ She forgot, 
poor soul, for the moment that Caleb hadn’t seen his daughter for 
ten years or more, and never could—in this life, at any rate—see her 
again. But poor people, you know, haven’t much time to spend in 
choosing their words, and they don’t expect other people to be very 
nice in the matter either. 
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So Mattie and Jack and the grandfather trudged through the 
streets, and for once in a way got home by daylight, to find Mattie 
the elder (poor child, she wasn’t five-and-twenty then) lying on the 
bed, the sheet stained with blood, and her feet and hands growing 
damp and cold. 

‘ She’s goin’ fast,’ said one of the women about the bedside. 

‘O God,’ cried Caleb, kneeling down on the bare boards, ‘ if 
only for one moment I might see those blue eyes before they close 
for ever!’ Useless the prayer, the beating of the hands against the 
closed barred doors: Mattie’s life ebbed out that day before the 
twilight fell, and—well—two days after, there was another mound 
in the big pauper burial-place outside the city. That was all. 

‘Yet I live on,’ said Caleb, as day after day he took his stand 
by the sunshiny wall, Mattie by his side and Jack on his haunches 
a little in front. Mattie’s clothes were very thin now, and her 
shoes almost dropping from her feet. One by one the little odd 
comforts the dead mother had brought her were taken to the 
pawnshop, and a few coppers, or at most a sixpence, brought back in 
return. As winter crept on, she began to grow white and shiver 
as the mother had done, and then cough and draw her breath in 
as though to let it out gave her pain. The neighbours began to 
shake their heads again as they had over the mother. ‘ She’s 
going the same way,’ they said, whispering together, ‘and God 
help the old man then!’ Going the same way, was she? Before 
the first winter snow had settled on the mother’s grave, she was 
gone. And Caleb? Well, he had his dog left him, and his old clothes, 
and his sunshiny wall, and what would you more? Poor people 
can’t have everything they want, you know, in this life. 

When Little Mattie lay stretched white and cold on the 
mattress on the floor (the bedstead had long since disappeared ) on 
which her mother had died, the poor people came in and did the 
best they could for her: poor people are not always thrashing 
horses and kicking dogs to death, as some think ; they sometimes 
do little kindnesses one for the other, and show a refinement which 
people in higher ranks occasionally forget. So one brought a clean 
white sheet and wrapt the little girl in it, another combed out her 
long fair hair, and a third (a flower-girl) put a spray of fern and 
geranium into her small thin hand. 

‘She’s looking that lovely, Caleb, she is, said a brown old 
woman of sixty with a handkerchief tied over her head. 

‘Lord, for this once!’ pleaded Caleb, lifting his hands high above 
his head. ‘ For one moment only let my eyes be opened, that they 
may see the face I have loved and never known.’ The poor people 
stood back, as they heard his prayer, with their breath drawn in. 
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Almost they expected a miracle to be performed—had they not 
heard of such things in the churches? —and for a moment the film 
to be lifted from Caleb’s eyes, that they might rest on the face he 
had loved so well before the cold earth shut it in for evermore. 

All in vain. No answering Ephphatha was breathed down 
from the silent everlasting heavens. Caleb’s hands fell down help- 
lessly to his side, and Jack crept from out of a corner and licked 
them, and then the parish people sent their undertakers to carry 
Mattie away to the same big cemetery where her mother was 
sleeping. 

All gone but Jack! Well, a dog is something, after all, to have 
left one ; and when one is old and blind and poor, one doesn’t expect 
a great deal in life, you know, but is just thankful for a crust of 
bread to eat, some straw or old clothes to lie down on at night, and 
a sunshiny wall to lean against in the day-time; so the dog was 
altogether something extra in the way of mercies. ‘How he do 
live on is a marvel,’ one to another would wonder, watching the 
old man creeping down the stairs day after day to take his stand 
in the streets ; and ‘ the dog is likea child to him now,’ they would 
say, as they noted Jack sitting on bis stump of a tail, waiting for a 
gap in the crush of carts and carriages before he would venture to 
lead his master across the busy high-road. 

It was in those days that Jack first began to ‘ fend for himself,’ 
As long as the two Matties lived, there was always a plate of odds 
and ends of some sort—scrape it together how they might—wait- 
ing for him inside the door when he came in from his morning’s 
work ; but after they were gone, things were different. It was hard 
work enough for Caleb to get his own daily bread and collect the 
eighteen pennies which paid for his miserable little cupboard 
(attic it was supposed to be) at the top of the house; so when he 
came in at four o’clock in the winter’s twilight with a loaf of bread 
and a few pence, the cord was unknotted from Jack’s neck and the 
poor animal let free to forage for himself in the alleys and gutters. 
Jack in this way became very punctual in his habits. At four 
o’clock he was released from duty ; it took him about an hour to 
find his dinner in the streets; and punctually at five he might be 
seen sneaking along some by-street with a bone in his mouth or 
the remnants of some fish, dodging skilfully between the passers- 
by till he reached home, where at his master’s feet he would finish 
in calm enjoyment his hardly earned meal—to which, be it noted, 
Caleb never failed to add some portion of his own, however scanty 
it had been. 

This winter of 1881 tried Jack and Caleb sorely. In the 
summer things had been a little better with them; people had a 
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little more money to spend, and a few more halfpence would find 
their way into Caleb’s hat, and Jack also would sometimes get a 
pat on the head and a biscuit or two thrown to him; but in the 
winter things began to go very hardly with them. Not that the 
people of the house were ever unkind to them. Poor souls! they 
were kind enough, as far as they had wherewithal to be kind: 
and one who remembered the old man’s wife would come in and 
clean up his room for him ; and another, whoremembered the blue- 
eyed Matties, would patch up his old clothes for him; and all 
would give a kind word or a pat to the faithful Jack, now the old 
man’s sole companion and protector. More than this they couldn’t 
do. You see, when people have hard work to keep their own and 
their children’s bodies and souls together, they can’t be expected to 
go about distributing loaves of bread, or have many remnants of 
meals to put down in their gutters to feed stray dogs and cats. 

When the long frost set in in January, many and many a night 
did Jack and Caleb go dinnerless and supperless to bed. ‘ Times 
are a little rough just now, but we'll see them out together, eh, old 
friend ?’ Caleb would say when Jack came to lick his hand by 
way of good night and to testify his opinion that, whatever 
happened, his master was in no sense to blame. Then they would 
turn in together, Caleb on hisstraw (the mattress had gone the way 
of his bedstead now), with his head on an old box for a pillow and 
the faithful Jack huddled up on his feet. 

Would the frost never come to an end? It wasall very well for 
ladies wrapped in their warm sealskins and velvets to say what 
a healthy winter it was, and for young people with rosy cheeks, as 
they looked out their skates, and pulled on their thick gauntlets, 
to descant on the glories of a ‘ fine frost ;’ Caleb and Jack, taking 
their stand against the wall—sunshiny, alas! no longer—would have 
told a different story. Ah,surely never did east wind sweep down 
so ruthlessly before, never before did snowstorm last so long, never 
before were streets so forlorn and empty of passers-by. Caleb and 
Jack went home one terrible day at least one hour earlier than 
usual—it was useless waiting there any longer for alms—Caleb 
with one halfpenny in his hat, and that the gift of a poor frozen- 
out crossing-sweeper who rightly judged the old man to be worse 
off than himself. 

Part of a loaf was all Caleb’s food that day. ‘Eh, old doggie, thou 
shalt have thy bite of it,’ he said, feeding Jack with crumbs in the 
hollow of his hand, ‘ for it’s little enough thou’lt find for thyself in 
the gutters.’ Little enough, indeed, anywhere, save snow and ice; 
and Jack may hunt high and Jack may hunt low, and thrust his 
patient old nose into all sorts of odd corners that seem to have a 
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faint scent of red herring or haddock, but there’s little enough of 
supper he'll get to-night. 

What was it made him so late on this particular windy, frosty, 
snowy afternoon? Had he lost himself in a snow-drift ? thought 
Caleb, setting open wide his door, and listening in vain for the 
patter and scramble of the four little feet up the carpetless stairs, 
Six, seven, eight o’clock came and went, and still no sign of Jack ; 
and Caleb crept to bed at last, shivering and forlorn, and with a 
sense of utter desolation and loneliness at his heart which he had 
never known before. 

Frost, snow, sleet, east wind, went on through the night, and 
began again with the dawn. ‘Nay, but you're not going out, 
friend ?’ said a kindly old body, meeting Caleb on the stairs as the 
old man wearily and slowly was feeling his way down ; ‘ there'll not 
be a soul in the streets with a penny to spare: you'll not get your 
bread that way to-day.’ 

‘It’s my Jack I’m going to look for to-day,’ said the old man, 
‘not my bread: it may be he lost his way in the snow last night, 
and he’s waiting for me now in the old place by the wall. Give 
me a hand, neighbour, and help me along a bit, will ye?’ So the 
woman helped him along to the wall, through the biting wind and 
snow, but no sign of Jack when they got there. 

‘We'll try the baker’s shop,’ said Caleb, thinking of their old 
haunts, and whether it were possible that the baker’s wife, who 
sometimes threw Jack a broken biscuit, had taken him in out of 
pity for the night. 

And while they were in the shop asking after the dog, there 
came in two children who had a strange story to tell, a story which 
froze Caleb’s blood in his veins as he stood and listened. They 
had seen a dog, a dog for all the world as like Jack as could be, 
being led along the day before by two men who came out of a 
public-house, and who talked and laughed loudly as they went 
along. Said one, ‘It doesn’t do to be too tender-hearted in these 
hard times; human flesh and blood reckons before dog’s flesh and 
blood any day in the week.’ Said the other, ‘ And the doctor will 
give us a good ’arf-crown for him safe enough, and ask no 
questions into the bargain.’ 

Caleb trembled from head to foot. ‘Take me to his house,’ he 
said in a voice that startled the children, for it vibrated and 
twanged like any old harpsichord with all the music gone out 
of it. 

At the doctor’s door the two children left him standing on the 
door-step, they themselves running away and peeping at him round 
the corner of the street. A man-servant answered Caleb’s ring. 
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‘My dog!’ said the old blind man in the same harsh trembling 
voice, ‘what have you done with him ? he’s white-haired like me, 
and thin like me; youcan count every rib in his body.’ 

Ugh! how cold it was! the east wind and sleet blew in the 
servant’s face, and how could he be expected to stand there talking 
with an old blind man on the door-step? He half shut the door. 
‘Your deg, old man!’ he said, ‘ we know nothing about dogs here.’ 
He would have shut: the door in Caleb’s face, but the old man was 
too quick for him, and had put his stick across the threshold. 
‘My dog!’ he repeated, louder and louder; ‘white-haired, thin 
like me; you could count every rib he had!’ 

A gentleman was coming down-stairs at this moment. He was 
dressed in the glossiest of black with the whitest of ties. He had 
a gleaming smile, a thick square jaw, and eyes that changed as you 
looked at them. ‘ What isit?’ he said tranquilly, coming towards 
the door. ‘ Does the man want money ?—I do not like a disturbance 
on my door-step. <A dog, did you say—white-haired—thin! Oh 
yes, I had him with two colleys yesterday afternoon ; the brute! he 
wasn’t worth the money I paid for him; he howled so, we had to 
cut his windpipe before we could do anything with him. I 
wouldn’t have had him if I could have got a third colley: they are 
so much more quiet and patient. Villain! did you say, old man? 
No, I’m a physiologist—you shouldn’t be abusive ; the law protects 
me, and we must have subjects. There, that’ll do,’ and he waved 
his hand gracefully ; ‘go away now. Wants his body!’ This to the 
man-servant :—‘ Oh, by all means, Joseph, give him what’s left of 
him— it’s in the back yard.’ And the physiologist, member of at 
least one-half the scientific societies of Europe, and with a high 
repute throughout the British Isles for his learning and humanity, 
went calmly into his study to finish writing down the results of his 
experiments over-night on the two colleys and poor white-haired 
Jack. 

Caleb took the mangled body of his old friend reverently into 
his arms, he passed his hand tenderly over the strained eyeballs, 
the blood-stained throat, the severed ribs. ‘My God,’ he said, 
standing there in the snow and east wind outside the closed door, 
‘IT can thank Thee now that I have no sight wherewith to see the 
wickedness these Thy creatures have wrought.’ 

The children came from round the corner and led him home 
again, Caleb still tenderly carrying Jack with his thin ragged 
handkerchief spread over the poor torn body. 

Hours after, the neighbours wondered why there was not a 
sound of movement in the old man’s room, and went up, fearing he 
might be ill, and there was he seated on the floor with Jack’s body 
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on his knee, and the words of thanksgiving still on his lips, ‘God, I 
thank Thee that I have no eyes to see this devil’s work!’ 


Yes, he lives on, this old man, companionless and alone; 
the neighbours do what they can for him, and he rarely wants a 
loaf of bread or a cup of tea now. Every evening, as the clock 
strikes five, he gets up from his rickety chair, opens his door, and 
stands listening for the patter and scramble of old Jack’s feet up 
the carpetless stairs. Silly! do you say ?—he has gone silly! It may 
be so; I do not know. Often we are wisest when most we are 
called foolish, and foolish when we are thought to be most wise, 
I only know that old Caleb stands daily, blind and silent, at his 
open door, listening for the footsteps that will never return. 

Some day perhaps One may enter in with a message for him 
—the Angel of Death. 


CATHERINE L. PIRKIS. 





Che Farmer’s Wife at St. Fiacre. 


I. 


On the right of the high road between Quimperlé and Le 
Faouét there opens a muddy lane; it is so muddy that, taking this 
in conjunction with its steep descent, one wonders how the carts 
which have channelled it deeply with their wheels ever reached 
the end of it in safety. When theend is reached, however, there 
is a Slough of Despond, a pool of black mud, and on the left side of 
it isaswampy field. Across this field—very wet walking just now, 
although it is genial August weather—is another muddy road, level 
with some miserable-looking stone hovels on the left side of it; 
on the right is a long low stone house, with only one window 
towards the road, and a half-door open atop, its arched head 
making a second window; this is a farmhouse, and to it belongs 
the muddy fieid, and the cow-shed which is really a part of the 
house itself. The road goes on a little way beyond the farmhouse 
and then is blocked by a grand old church, a church so wonderful 
for its exquisitely carved stone spire, and the carved woodwork 
and coloured glass within it, that pilgrims come from far to see 
the world-famous shrine. This is the church of St. Fiacre. Coming 
out of the porch, once guarded by many saints in stone of whom 
only St. Christopher remains, is a fair young woman; she wears a 
black velvet hood over her snowy cap, and this throws a shadow 
over her sweet blue eyes; but as she comes out into the full light, 
one sees that it is not only the shadow of this hood that clouds 
Marie Kerroh’s face ; there is real sadness in her beautiful eyes. 

She hurries on from the church across the black pig-trodden 
straw in front of the farm-house, and nods at a group of tkreshers, 
two men and two women, who, flail in hand, keep time lustily as 
they beat the golden grain out of its husks. The piece of ground 
on which they stand is paved, and is the only dry corner in front 
of the house; and the cocks and hens are very busy here, at a safe 
distance from the threshers, but looking forward to a good supper 
on the scattered grain by and by. 

The doorway of the house is only just high enough to let Marie 
pass without bending her pretty head as she goes into the long 
low room. The door opens into the middle of the room; a fire- 
place is at one end and a small door at the other ; this dcor stand: 
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half open, and through it comes the fragrant breath of cows, for it 
is early morning still, and Barba the maid is milking them. 

The clay floor is very uneven, and a couple of chickens have 
strayed in, in strange contrast to the handsome carved wardrobes and 
chests against the walls. On each side of the fireplace are box bed- 
steads, with richly carved sliding panels, so high up that, in spite of 
the chests beneath them, it cannot be easy to climb into such nests, 

In front of the hearth, on which some logs are smoulder- 
ing, stands a fine-looking middle-aged man, with a broad kindly 
face, and shaggy red hair and beard. Though he wears sabots 
stuffed with straw, he is richly dressed ; his waistcoats are loaded 
with silver. buttons, and trimmed with black velvet, his coat 
too is trimmed with velvet, and his broad buff-leather belt has 
handsome silver mountings. A pleasant smile lights up his face 
when Marie comes in. 

‘Well, little one,’ he says kindly, ‘have you asked blessed 
Mary to prosper my journey ? You will not be lonely, I shall not be 
away a week, and you will have her,—he points to an open bed- 
stead placed beneath a window nearly opposite the entrance door. 

The window was open, and through it the full light of morning 
sunshine fell on the tall figure of an old woman lying outside the 
bedclothes, and turned her faded green gown to a golden bronze. 
As the farmer pointed, a feeble smile came on the pale old face. 
‘You have her, and she has Mousseline,’ said the farmer, and at 
the name a small white kitten lying close beside the old woman 
patted her cheek gently with its velvet paw as if to say ‘all right.’ 

Marie smiled at her husband. 

‘Do not hurry back on my account,’ she said in a sweet low 
voice. ‘I have plenty to do, and you will give your orders to 
Jean Jacques before you go—are you ready to start ?’ 

‘ Yes, I am ready, little one,’ he put his hand on her shoulder 
and kissed her forehead. ‘ Take care of yourself and the mother,’ 
he said ; ‘ you look pale, my child.’ 

He went up to the bed where the tall figure lay, bent over the 
still face and kissed it, stroked the kitten, and then went out of - 
the house. Marie did not follow him, she sat down on a long 
bench beside the fire... . 

Presently she put her hands over her face. She knew that the 
old woman’s head lay towards her, but she knew also that her dim 
eyes could never read her face, could not see the gladness she could 
not keep out of her eyes. 

She was free perhaps for a week ; there was no duty to compel 
her to look a cheerful contented wife. 

Marie was not clever, she could not reason, she could only feel ; 
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her heart was full of love, full of warm up-springing affection ; and 
she was married to a husband thirty years older than herself, 

He was kind to her, indulgent far beyond the wont of a 
Breton husband ; and yet in her heart Marie hated him because he 
was not Georges Guengat. 

‘Georges!’ Marie burst into passionate tears, and it was 
fortunate that the pale old woman lying on the bed was deaf as well 
as dim-sighted, for the unhappy young woman could not. smother 
her sobs... « 

A grating sound warns her; the cow-house door opens 
widely, and Barba comes in with brass pitchers full of milk. 

Marie rouses herself and helps her bare-footed maid to pour 
the milk into huge brass pans which stand inside a long oak chest 
against the wall at the end of the room, but when this is done she 
sits down again. She is not neglecting her duty—just now there is 
nothing for herto do. She is a good manager, and Barba is clean 
and helpful. Breakfast is over, the beds are made, the cows and 
poultry have been cared for. 

She might go and sit beside her mother-in-law; but no, this 
is her husband’s first long absence, and these first hours she will 
spend as she chooses... . 

At one time Marie had loved the paralysed old woman, who, 
when the young girl’s mother died, had taken her to live in the 
farmhouse. The neighbours and even the people of Le Faouét 
had said Marie Quenvel was a lucky girl when she was left without 
a sou, to be hired by rich old widow Kerroh—they thought her 
more lucky still, and praised widow Kerroh’s generosity, when it 
became known that Jehan Kerroh, the chief farmer of St. Fiacre, 
wished to marry his mother’s maid, and that the widow furthered 
the match; but no one but the wearer knows where the shoe 
pinches, and Marie had a bitter knowledge that killed all gratitude 
towards the farmer’s mother. 

Madame Kerroh knew the girl’s secret. When Georges 
Guengat was taken for a soldier, he would not let Marie promise 
herself to him. ‘I may be killed or taken prisoner, my beloved,’ 
he had said. ‘And then it will be worse for you.’ 

But for all that they had parted as sadly and as fondly as if 
they had been betrothed; and Marie still wore in her bosom the 
little brass cross Georges had given her. 

Then had come her mother’s death, and Madame Kerroh, hale 
and hearty then, had shown the poor orphan such warm sympathy 
that the girl had poured out all her heart ; had told her of her love, 
and had gladly accepted the shelter offered her—till Georges 
should return and claim her. 
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Marie had not thought of Jehan Kerroh’s love; the farmer was 
considered a confirmed old bachelor—too staid and serious to think 
about girls; and Marie had hoped that when his mother and she 
were alone, the good motherly old woman would let her talk to her 
of Georges. 

Every one had loved Georges Guengat; he was so gay and 
handsome—such a good wrestler, and the best dancer of the country 
round; he and Marie had seemed made for one another, and yet 
this cruel war had parted them. But Marie had been patient 
though she found Madame Kerroh never cared to talk about 
Georges, or to listen to her when she spoke of him. 

No news came of the young soldier, and Marie became very 
anxious. One day, a weary year ago, a soldier had come limping 
through the village, and seeing Marie standing at the door he had 
asked for a drink of buttermilk. The girl, snatching at the hope 
that he might know something about her lover, had asked him in- 
doors ; and then in Madame Kerroh’s presence she had learned the 
terrible truth—Georges was dead—he had been shot down in his 
first battle. 

Madame Kerroh had been kind at first, but soon she counselled 
Marie to check her tears; and then the poor heart-broken girl 
became aware of a change in the farmer’s behaviour towards her. 
Jehan had been kind but indifferent, now he met her at every 
turn, and he lavished presents on her, and tried to make her talk 
to him; and his mother rebuked her for her coldness to her son. 
Marie could not tell how it all came about—she seemed to be en- 
tangled in a net—but one day Madame Kerroh told her that she 
must go out into the world and perhaps starve; unless she married 
her son, she must find another home. 

‘Why did I believe her? Why was I a coward?’ Marie 
moaned. ‘I would have worked in the fields, or I could have 
died. What is life worth without Georges ?’ 

Her daily torture lay in her truthful, simple nature. Before 
her marriage she had told the farmer she loved Georges still—she 
could never forget him; and he had said it would make no differ- 
ence, and Madame Kerroh had insisted that, once married, she 
would find it easy to love her husband. The mother of Georges 
too had joined in persuading her that in time she would be happy 
if she married the farmer. 

*But I cannot—I cannot,’ the poor girl sobbed, hot tears 
streaming through her brown fingers. ‘I have been trying all this 
weary time, six months and more; and my life is a lie from 
morning till night.’ 

Her husband was good and just; Marie was sure that if his 
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mother had chosen, she might have checked his love for her; she 
so well knew how fondly Marie had loved Georges, and if she had 
told this to her son at the outset, Marie said to herself that Jehan 
would not have thought of her. Yes, the old woman had caused 
all the misery. Now she lay helpless and rarely spoke; but her 
daughter-in-law could not forgive the part she had played... . 

Marie moved wearily to the window. She would have a baby 
soon ; yet if it had its father’s face she could never love it. 

‘But for the hope of my child I must die,’ she said. ‘And I 
do not know why I live even for my child.’ 

She went back to her seat beside the fire, shivering as though 
there was no bright sunshine outside. 


If. 


Ha.¥ of the week of Jehan Kerroh’s absence is gone; he said 
that he would return as soon as he could, and Marie feels that 
he may appear any day, when she least expects him; perhaps he 
may come when she is crying in the sad miserable way she has 
fallen into; crying not only for Georges, but at the outlook on 
life that stretches before her. Since her marriage she has been so 
little alone; till Madame Kerroh became helpless and almost 
speechless, her incessant talk kept the young wife from any length 
of reverie. 

It seems to Marie, at the end of this third day, that she suffers 
more in solitude than when her husband is at home. His burly 
figure passing in and out, with a word now and then to her or to 
the invalid on the bed, used to break up serious thoughts, and to 
Marie’s sense of duty enforced a cheerful demeanour. 

Her freedom the last few days has demoralised her; this morn- 
ing she rose late, and Madame Kerroh was kept waiting for her 
breakfast, and Marie is aware that those dim blue eyes are follow- 
ing her movements with an unquiet expression in them, and that 
more than once the pale lips have murmured a question she cannot 
answer. 

‘What is it, Marie?’ the old woman asks feebly. ‘ What ails 
you, my daughter?’ And then, when no reply comes, a look of 
feeble anger crosses the pale still face, and her dim eyes strain 
after the bent head and drooping figure of the young wife. 

After a while this watchful interest tires Marie. Her nature is 
in revolt to-day ; she is so miserable, that, but for the presence of 
that other life, she might be capable of wandering forth till she 
reaches the precipices near St. Barbe—not far away—and flinging 
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herself down from the steep heights there, on to the rocks below 
in the river. 

She goes and stands under the round-headed entrance door, and 
idly watches her chickens as they snatch at and fight for the grains 
left. by the threshers. 

‘It does not make much difference,’ she sighs ; ‘ it would have 
been almost as bad if I had not married. These days of freedom 
have made life worse because I have had time to see what it is.’ 

The next minute she feels she has spoken hastily, for there is 
a sound of footsteps round the angle of the house; it is Jehan re- 
turned. He must come back that way; and Marie knows by the 
shrinking she feels from the sight of her husband, that these days 
of bitter sadness have been happiness compared with the daily 
strain which is her lot. 

A man turns the angle of the house—a wild sad cry bursts from 
Marie. 

This is not the broad-shouldered jolly-looking farmer. It isa 
tall dark-haired young man, slender and light in movement, with 
dark loving eyes. He has sprung forward at the cry, and he holds 
Marie pressed closely to his heart. 

‘Let me go, Georges,’ she cries. ‘Oh, for the love of mercy 
let me go.’ 

Georges does not release her, but he loosens his clasp and 
strokes her soft pale cheeks. 

‘I have frightened the little dove,’ he murmurs in soft cooing 
tones. ‘Did they tell you I was dead, my bird, as they told the 
good folk at Quimperlé?’ Then her sobs strike him as too convulsive 
for joy. ‘ Marie, my child, my angel,’ he folds her yet more closely 
in his arms, ‘ what is your grief—is it too strong for your joy?’ 

The poor simple young fellow feels that she is struggling away 
from him, and he sets her free. 

Then Marie draws a long shuddering sigh, and looks for the 
first time at her lover. He looks too at her, he starts, and his 
colour changes—he staggers back a step. 

‘Yes,’ she cries out bitterly, in answer to his look, ‘I am 
married. I am the wife of Jehan Kerroh.’ 

Georges’ dark eyes, till now so full of sweetest love, blaze 
with sudden fury. 

‘Jehan the greybeard!’ he scoffs, ‘Let him come and take 
you from me; you were mine before you were his.’ He snatches 
at her arm, but Marie avoids his grasp. 

‘Come within,’ she says, in so calm a voice that Georges’ pas- 
sion is lulled by wonder at this sudden transition. 

Marie leads the way through the low arched entrance; she can 
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close the cow-house door on Barba the maid, but she knows that 
Madame Kerroh will recognise Georges—well, so she must, the 
reckless girl thinks; but at least this utter misery shall not be 
exposed to every village gossip who may chance to pass that way. 

The young man coming in from the full glare of sunshine and 
the darkened room takes no note of the still figure on the bed, he 
has only eyes for Marie. 

‘Oh, Marie, why did you do this?’ there is an agony in his 
voice that reaches her heart as if some one had stabbed her there ; 
‘could you not wait ?’ 

She does not answer. She might have been made of stone, but 
for the utter misery in her eyes, she looks so white and still. He 
shakes her arm in anger. 

‘ Speak,’ he says, ‘do not be a coward. Say bravely, “he was 
rich, you were poor, so I chose him.”’ 

The sting of his reproach rouses her. She kneels down before 
her lover ; the humility of her action, the tender timid face lifted 
to his, smites on the young man’s anger; he covers his face, and 
a sob breaks from him... . 

There was a pause, only the purring of the kitten nestled 
close against its mistress broke the stillness. 

* Georges,’ Marie’s voice shook so that she could hardly frame 
the words, ‘ your comrade told me you were dead, killed in battle. 
Had I thought you were alive, do you think I would have forsaken 
you ?’ 

All his bitterness came back. 

‘ And if I had come home and found you dead, Marie, do you 
think I would have put anyone in your place? No, I would have 
mourned you always.’ 

‘God knows how I have mourned you,’ she sobbed out. ‘Oh, 
Georges, I was wrong, terribly wrong; but it seemed when you were 
dead as if life was worthless, and it did not matter what became of 
me; so when they said I must marry him, I did it.’ 

‘But, Marie, you love me still?’ he said passionately, and he 
tried to raise her. 

The girl rose quickly to her feet; she wrung her hands in 
despair. 

‘Do not touch me,’ she said, ‘and I will tell you the truth. 
My husband is good and kind.’ 

‘Curse him!’ Georges muttered. 

‘ But for all that, I do not love him. I cannot, I have never 
taken back any of the love I gave you.’ 

‘Then come with me.’ He held out his arms, but Marie shrank 
nearer the old woman lying on the bed, as if she felt even her 
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powerless presence to be a protection. ‘ You have been married,’ 
he went on, ‘ without your will; oh, Marie, I feared for you when I 
was told I had been left for dead, but all the time that I have lain 
in prison I said to myself, “ She will be true;” come here, my 
love, my own Marie.’ 

Marie stood battling with herself; at last she shook her head. 

* No, Georges,’ her voice had a faint far-off sound, ‘ we could 
not be happy now; I belong to you, but I have sworn to Jehan 
and to God.’ 

He looked at her, one passion after another showing in his ex- 
pressive face. 

‘You think you love me,’ he said at last, ‘and yet, when I ask 
for the proof, you refuse it to me—peace!’ for she was trying to 
speak. ‘I tell you, you are false at heart—you never could have 
loved me.’ 

He turned suddenly away, he feared to see what his words 
would do. He stooped under the low arched door, and went out 
into the sunshine... . 

‘ Marie,’ said the feeble voice from the bed, ‘ wicked girl!’ 

But Marie scarcely heard: her hands had clasped themselves 
together while Georges upbraided her; now she shook violently, 
swayed forward, and fell heavily on the clay floor, as if she too 
were smitten with paralysis. 


III. 


A LITTLE way out of Le Faouét a few scattered cottages show 
by the roadside—one here, one there, now two together—as if they 
had rested on their way to join this long straggling town. 

In the farthest cottage, a small one completely isolated from 
the rest, an old woman is bending over the pot suspended from 
the chimney by a hook. Her white-linen-capped head is veiled 
by the steam as she raises the lid, but the contents of the pot do 
not smell appetising ; her black skirt is so short that as she stoops 
her grey knitted stockings show nearly up to her knees. 

Presently she replaces the lid of the pot and draws herself up, 
showing a tall Jean figure. Her face is remarkable, and still has 
traces of beauty; under her coarse linen coif show locks of dark 
hair, and her dark eyes are full of depth and colour. 

She has lost her teeth, so that her long straight nose comes 
down nearly to the lips, for the under lip projects, and when 
Ursule Guengat is ruffled, has a way of pushing up its fellow which 
is singular and expressive. In a moment this handsome old face 
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can take a positively evil aspect, and Ursule might be mistaken 
for a sorceress. 

Now, however, she looks amiable as she stuffs her hand into 
the broad pocket of her many-striped apron, and sits down in 
front of the hearth. 

‘ All things work for good,’ she says. ‘ When I heard my boy was 
dead, I thought it was the saddest day of my life; and yet, if he 
had come home well and strong, he would have married Marie, and 
then they would have starved. I was right. I always told him 
not to think of the girl, a poor delicate thing with only a pretty 
face ; and he would have been content to see me work to keep 
her.’ 

She rose up and took a coarse yellow bason from a shelf against 
the wall; she dipped this into the pot, and then set it on the table. 

‘ Marie is much better off as she is, she said, ‘and the girl 
bears me no malice. She knows that I was against Georges for 
loving her, and yet she never lets me come away from the farm 
empty-handed. I should fare hardly but for her.’ 

Then she sat down again and tasted her soup to see if it was 
cool, and crumbled a bit of black bread into the greasy liquid 
which smelt more like melted tallow than human food. 

It was not pleasant to see Ursule Guengat eat her dinner; she 
did not get one every day, and she was like a famished dog. She 
put the porringer away again when she had finished her 
soup. 

‘Holy Virgin,’ she said, ‘see how hunger hardens the heart. 
I had nearly said it was better my Georges had not come back— 
my Georges, my own beautiful boy.’ 

A tear stole down her dark wrinkled face, but she brushed it 
away with her knuckles, as if it were an intrusive luxury, and then 
she fetched a heap of old rags out of one of the corners by the 
hearth, and began to unravel them—old woollen stockings, bits of 
flannel, shreds collected carefully from the roadside or begged 
from her richer neighbours. Ursule was making food for her dis- 
taff; the many-striped apron she wore had been spun and then 
woven from refuse like this. She had become absorbed over her 
work when a knock came at the cottage door. 

Ursule sat up stiff and still, her lips parted and her eyes 
strainingly fixed on the door. 

It was Georges’ knock, she knew it. Had her son’s spirit come to 
call her away ? 

‘ Come in,’ she said in a trembling voice ; she feared to rise to 
open the door. 

Georges entered ; his bloodless, haggard face, the despair in his 
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eyes, told Ursule her fear was well founded. She crossed herself, 
and muttered a prayer. 

‘ Georges,’ she cried, ‘are you come from the shores of the 
departed ? Will not the boatman take you across the sea?’ 

Georges flung himself down on a stool with a vehemence that 
ended her terror. : 

She ran to him, and hugged him, and cried over him, and 
then laughed and then cried again, till her son’s sternness gave 
way ; his head sank on his mother’s shoulder, and clasping his arms 
round her, he sobbed like a child. 

Ursule was calm at once ; she stroked her son’s face fondly, and 
bade him tell her his grief. 

‘ You are not sorry to see the old mother again, my boy, though 
she has a poor welcome to give you,’ she said. ‘ Sit here, my jewel, 
my best beloved, while I kindle the fire again and warm the soup ; 
there is yet some in the pot.’ 

Georges shook his head, as he sat down on the bench. 

‘I cannot eat, mother. I have only come to see you, and then 
I go back to the army.’ 

Ursule turned round from the fire and gazed intently at her 
son. 

How pale and changed he was! His eyes had lost all the sparkle 
that filled them when he left bis home. 

She went up to him, and placed her hand on his shoulder. 

‘I would not ask a question, my son, till you had eaten, but 
now I must. It is peace, Georges: why should you go back ? there 
is no fighting now.’ 

‘There is always need for soldiers, my mother, and I cannot 
stay in this cursed place.’ 

He writhed and threw his head back against the wall, and 
closed his eyes. 

‘Oh Georges, and you come back to your mother only to leave 
her again |’ 

All at once his meaning flashed on Ursule. Many a time she 
had pictured him a returned soldier with only his meagre pay, 
bent on marrying the penniless girl Marie; but not once had she 
pictured his feelings if he should come home and find Marie the 
wife of the farmer of St. Fiacre. 

Ursule stood in utter bewilderment; she did not know what to 
say ; her first words might increase this sorrow and send him out 
of the cottage in mad despair. 

Georges rose ; he passed his hand through his hair as though he 
were waking from sleep. 
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‘I will go now, mother,’ he said; ‘it is best so. I shall only 
rail like a woman if I stay.’ 

Ursule grasped his arm. ‘ My boy, my Georges, you owed a 
duty to your mother hefore you ever thought of another woman, 
and you must pay it. My eyes have hungered for a look of your 
bonny face, let them feed a while longer, my little son,’ she said in 
a fond endearing tone, her dark eyes full of kept-back tears. 

There was silence. Georges let her lead him back to the settle, he 
bent over her and kissed her as they went. Then, as she pressed his 
head down on her shoulder, he said, ‘Mother, how long has this been?’ 

Ursule understood. She answered calmly— 

‘She married him six months ago and more—my son, she could 
do nothing else—his mother would have turned her adrift ; Marie 
has been very good to me, my boy.’ 

He drew himself away from his mother. He looked fiercely at her. 

‘Good to you! Mother, do not tell me you have accepted 
kindness from the wife of Jehan Kerroh; you who should have 
resented her falseness to me.’ 

Ursule could not answer; she could not tell him it was best 
for him and best for Marie that Jehan Kerroh had come between 
them. No, she could not say a word to pain her boy. 

‘Look here, mother,’ he went on; ‘if some one told you that 
the kindest thing you could do would be to plunge a knife into my 
throat, would you do it ?’ 

‘You know I would not, Georges,’ but she could not understand 
his meaning. 

‘ Well then, mother, if you have looked on and seen this trea- 
chery done, and have borne no ill-will to her for it, you have done 
me a worse wrong than the knife would do,’ 

The agony in his voice had made itself felt in his mother’s 
heart; the crust which years and hardships had formed over the 
woman’s feelings cracked, and his sorrow pierced her very soul. 

‘Oh my boy, my Georges,’ there was a piteous wail in her voice, 
‘has it gone so hard with you? I did not know you loved her so.’ 

Georges sat up; he looked at her as if he thought her mad. 

‘You did not know?’ he spoke slowly. ‘My God! she is my 
mother, and she would not lie to her son. Mother,’ his voice was 
hoarse with agitation, he got up and stretched out one clenched 
hand towards her, ‘I loved her more than you—more than God; 
I believed in her more than in myself. All these months in prison 
I have said, ‘“‘ Cheer up, boy, Marie is true as she is beautiful.’ 
Mother,’ he wailed, ‘she was all I had, she was my faith, and 
now, his eyes gleamed with sudden fury, ‘I believe in nothing, 
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not even in you,’ he said mockingly; ‘for you take part with her. 
Let me pass, mother—I am going.’ 

But Ursule flung herself down on her knees before the crucifix. 

‘Listen, Georges, before you go; hear me, I swear before this holy 
cross, that in all I have done I have sought your good. Oh my 
son, my son! if you had said to your mother—* Mother, I cannot 
live without Marie ”—then she should have kept herself for you, 
even if I had perilled my soul to make her. Now I curse her, and 
she is accursed; I pray that she and all the children born of her 
may be cursed in their lives and in their fortunes.’ 

She spoke quietly ; but when she rose and turned to her son, 
her eyes gleamed as his had just now done. 

He put out his hand; he was shocked by her words. * What 
have you done? Do not curse her,’ he said, ‘ pray rather that a bullet 
may soon reach my heart, and end life for me. Farewell, mother.’ 

He waved his hand, but Ursule sprang forward and threw her 
arms round him. She felt that he must go, and yet she could not 
yield him up. 

‘Oh my Georges—you will come back—or tell me where you 
are going; I will follow you: tell me,’ her hungry eyes sought his 
in eager hope. 

Her son kissed her forehead, and then he gently unfastened the 
clinging arms from his neck. 

‘It would be useless,’ he said: ‘I go in search of death. I for- 
give you—but I cannot see you; you only serve to remind me 
of her—poor mother! Farewell.’ 

The pathetic ring in his voice took away all harshness from his 
words, and Ursule stood dry-eyed and motionless and let her child 
depart. 


IV. 


Tne afternoon sun streams over Madame Kerroh, as she lies 
motionless as ever on the bed beneath the window; but her face 
has no longer a still aspect, and her feeble voice sounds shrill. 
Jehan Kerroh stands beside her, listening witb a sheepish look on 
his rough face. 

‘She is bad and wicked,’ the old woman says; ‘bad and 
wicked ; it was an evil day I brought her here.’ 

Her son has stood listening, his face slightly flushed, while his 
mother repeats over and over again the scene she has witnessed 
between Marie and the young soldier. Jehan looks sad, but not 
angry: he is evidently thinking ; at last he holds up his hand— 

‘Peace, mother ; wicked is not a fit word for Marie; how could 
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the poor child help it ; and could Georges know at once that she 
was married to me ?’ 

Above all things Jehan Kerroh is just, and he has known 
Georges Guengat and his own Marie since they were children. 
He can trust them both. 

‘Mother,’ he looks very sternly into the pale watery eyes that 
are fixed so angrily on him, ‘can you suppose that Marie loves me 
as she loved Georges? What is there in me for a beautiful young 
girl to love, I ask you?’ 

‘ Bah !’ the old woman’s crooked fingers feebly clench together 
as if they would like to act the claws they so much resemble 
‘Bah!’ she repeats in broken words, ‘ see what you have given her, 
Jehan—a home, and a servant to do the work, plenty of clothes and 
good food every day; I should like to see how she would have 
fared with Ursule Guengat ; rags and a crust of bread would have 
been her portion,’ 

‘Silence!’ he says, for he sees that the door which leads into 
the cow-house is opening, and he does not want Marie to hear his 
mother’s bitter words. 

He has not seen his wife since his return half an hour ago, his 
mother has kept him beside her while she has poured out her 
angry story. 

‘Yes, mother, you must be silent,’ he bends over the bed, so 
that no one else may hear his words. ‘I have listened to you, and 
now I will listen to Marie: and though you are my mother, you 
must not meddle between us.’ 

The slight figure on the bed seems to shrink into yet smaller 
space under her son’s rebuking eyes ; she does not answer. 

Marie gives a frightened glance at her husband, as she comes 
up to him timidly. But though his heart aches at the sight of 
her wan face and sunken eyes, he does not offer to kiss her. He 
sees that she shrinks from him. 

‘ My child,’ he says kindly, ‘ come and sit beside me on the bench.’ 

The bench is beside the open hearth, at some distance from 
the window recess in which Madame Kerroh’s bed is placed. It 
is impossible that she can either see or hear what passes between 
the farmer and his wife. 

Marie has been dreading this moment, but now that it has 
come fear seems to be leaving her. As she seats herself beside her 
husband, she wishes that he would kill her at once, and so end her 
misery. 

The old woman, lying on the bed there, has told her over and 
over again, that women have been beaten to death for a slighter 
offence than hers. 
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She tries to speak, to tell her husband how much she has sinned 
against him, but her tongue is powerless. Her eyes are fixed on 
the ground, and Jehan sees how swollen are her eyelids; but Marie 
cannot see the tenderness in her husband’s blue eyes. 

Before he speaks, he draws one rough hand across his eyes, and 
gulps down something in his hairy throat. ‘* How young she is!’ he 
thinks, ‘ and I—well, I may live for thirty years yet.’ ‘* My child, 
he says at last, for he sees that Marie will not break the silence, 
* you have had a trouble since I went away.’ 

Marie rises and stands before him. ‘ Yes, I want to tell you,’ 
she presses her hands together. ‘I am not fit to be your wife—I 
love Georges still—let me go away from here—I cannot stay with 
you. Let me go.’ She clasps her hands imploringly, and her voice 
sounds like a wail. 

Her husband does not answer her; she looks at him, his calm 
surprises her. 

‘Let me go,’ she says impatiently, ‘ I am too bad to stay here; 
you ought to punish me for my sin.’ 

‘Your sin, my child?’ there is such genuine wonder in his 
voice, such a sad calm in his eyes, that she is silent, ashamed of 
her own vehemence. 

He puts his hand on her arm, and makes her sit down again 
beside him. ‘ Marie,’ he says, ‘ you have not sinned. I think, my 
child, that if you had had warning beforehand, you and Georges 
would have met differently. You have only met once ?’ he waits, 
then, as she bends her head in assent. ‘ Well, then, it is over, 
Marie. I shall say no more about it, and soon you will havea 
little comforter, you know.’ 

Marie has clasped her hands over her eyes. 

‘No, no!’ she says wildly. ‘I will go away, I am not fit to be 
here. Your mother says I am wicked, and soITam. Jehan, how 
can you wish to keep me here, when every moment I wish you 
were another man?’ She gets up and walks to and fro in pas- 
sionate despair. 

A deep red mounts to Jehan’s forehead. He does not know 
how to deal with Marie; she seems to him bewitched, so utterly 
changed from the sweet unselfish girl he left behind him only four 
days ago. But he will make one more appeal. 

‘Marie,’ he says gravely, ‘I have not changed towards you.’ 
Then the strong love he has for his wife—love which is shy as a 
girl’s—bursts forth, and the poor fellow’s voice sounds harsh and 
broken. ‘ God knows, child, how much I wish this marriage between 
us had been left undone.; it would then have been only I who 
should have suffered ; but, Marie,’ he looks at her, for the strange- 
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ness of his voice has made her pause before him, ‘I would give 
much to see you happy.’ He tries to say this calmly; he has a 
strange feeling that he, a rough man, double Marie’s age, must 
seem unreal and absurd to the young ardent creature ; he feels too 
a sort of shame in putting forward his love as holding any claim 
on her, for she must despise it beside that of Georges. 

But the deep feeling of his first words has stirred the young 
girl’s heart; she looks at him with a new perception in her 
mournful eyes. Is it true, then, that he also suffers? Has she 
made this good Jehan, who has always been kind to her, unhappy ? 
how patient he is, how different from his mother, and yet it is 
against him that she has sinned. 

She cannot speak, she feels choked; but bending down, she 
kisses one of his rough hands. 

Jehan understands her, he gently pats her shoulder. 

‘If I could set you free, my girl, I would,’ he says, ‘ but it is 
useless to talk; be patient, Marie. I will save you all the pain I 
can. He gives a slight glance towards his mother. ‘ Time isa 


great healer, my child, and you must try to think of your baby.’ 
Marie listens in wonder. Now that she has roused to think 
of her husband, she cannot understand this new light in which 


he has shown himself. She has not dreamed that this undemon- 
strative Jehan, who seems to live only to labour, to eat and 
drink and sleep, can really suffer for want of her love; but for all 
that, it only makes things worse. She pities him, and she looks 
at him with a kind of grateful reverence, but she has no love to 
give him—that is Georges’, poor forsaken Georges.’ 

She sobs bitterly. When she can speak she says meekly, 
‘My husband, I will try to be patient, but I do not promise that 
Ican be. I thank you for your great goodness to me.’ 

Jehan rises and kisses her forehead. 

‘We will not talk about it any more, my child.’ He goes to 
the bedside, and says a few earnest words which Marie cannot 
hear. For the rest of that day Madame Kerroh left her in peace. 


V. 


Beuinp the beautiful church of St. Fiacre at some little dis- 
tance is a fountain, where the girls and women of the straggling 
village go for water with dark red pitchers poised on their heads. 
Marie had never fetched water from the fountain since she became 
Jehan’s wife, but this evening she felt restless. Her mother-in- 
law seemed to be dozing, the servant was busy taking in the clothes 
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which had been drying between some posts behind the house. 
Marie snatched up a huge brass jug and went out towards the 
fountain. She had been spinning since Jehan left her, but her 
head had grown heavy ; she seemed unable to think, and she thought 
the air would cool and refresh her. So she had taken up the jug 
as an excuse for going out. 

Formerly she would have gone to see Ursule Guengat ; now she 
dared not even venture in the direction of her cottage—it would seem 
as though she were seeking Georges. Marie believed that he had 
quitted St. Fiacre, but she could not bear to see his mother just 
yet. She had never made a confidante of Ursule, because she knew 
that, but for his mother’s opposition, she should have been betrothed, 
perhaps married, to Georges; but she had always had a clinging 
fondness for the stern dark-eyed woman, and the fondness had 
deepened because she dared not showit. Madame Kerroh had 
always resented any mention of Ursule Guengat. 

Now, as Marie took her way mechanically to the fountain, it 
occurred to her that this was just the time when Ursule used to 
meet her when she went there to draw water for Madame Kerroh. 
The fountain was in a lane on one side of the road, the stone 
steps leading down to it were moss-grown and worn with the 
constant trickle of the water; a girl with two full pails and her 
petticoats tucked up showing bare legs and feet was coming up 
the old steps, slopping the water out of the pails on either 
side. 

‘Good evening, Marie,’ she said ; she was an old acquaintance, 
and she gave her a friendly smile. ‘That old witch Ursule is 
below, and she has a temper like a bonfire to-day ; it blazes.’ She 
broke into a laugh at her own wit, and hurried on, splashing 
Marie’s ankles as she passed her. : 

Marie had no fear of Ursule. They had been very good 
friends since her marriage, and the old woman always told her she 
had made a wise choice. She quickened her steps. She so 
longed to hear his mother speak of Georges. 

‘It is the last time,’ she pleaded to herself, for she had vowed 
not to think of him. ‘I only want to know what has happened.’ 

The block of stone behind the spring was wreathed with Mack- 
berry arms, and ivy had climbed over the low stone wall round the 
little square in which the fountain stood. It made a striking pic- 
ture with the tall weird woman bending to fill her high red 
pitcher. 

She looked quickly round as Marie set down her brass jug 
against a stone. Ursule’s pitcher fell, and the water which had 
filled it flowed into a pool at her feet. 
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Marie was surprised, for Ursule was singularly deft. The girl 
stooped over the pitcher. 

‘I will fill it for you, mother,’ she said kindly. 

Ursule pushed her roughly away. 

‘I have cursed you,’ she-said; ‘do not touch my pitcher: you 
ciltse all you touch now.’ 

Marie drew back shuddering, she grew white with horror; 
there was such malice in the woman’s cold voice. 

‘Why should you curse me?’ she said; ‘I have done you no 
harm.’ 

Ursule’s passion broke foose ; she longed to strike the defence- 
less creature, but a dim feeling that it would anger Georges 
restrained her. 

‘Is it no harm to rob a mother of her child?’ There was such a 
cruel ring in her words that Marie shrank asif she had been struck. 
‘Yes, madame, I shall never see my boy again, he has gone perhaps 
to his death; you have made St. Fiacre hateful to him, youin whom 
he believed as he believed in the Holy Virgin herself.’ 

Marie stood growing whiter and whiter, while Ursule turned to 
the fountain and began to fill her pitcher again. At last the girl’s 
pale lips faltered out, 

‘Did Georges curse me?’ 

It seemed as if her son’s name made Ursule frantic. She set 
down her pitcher, and stretching out one long bony arm towards 
Marie, she shook her fist menacingly. 

‘ And you told Georges you loved him, and you can ask that 
of him who never spoke a harsh word to man or woman either! 
you are not content to break his heart and blight his life, but you 
try to injure his good name. But this is folly. What can be ex- 
pected of a girl who has sold herself that she may have ease and 
comfort, while she loves another man? You are no better, Marie, 
than one of the fallen girls in the refuge; not so good, for they did 
not sell themselves for money at the beginning. No, most of them 
have loved only too well. ~ 

Marie clasped her hands, 

‘Have some pity!’ she said; ‘I know how wicked Iam.’ The 
tone went to Ursule’s heart, but she hardened herself; she rose up, 
placed the pitcher on her head, and once more she stretched out 
her lean fingers towards Marie. 

‘The curse has been spoken,’ she said, ‘I cannot undo it if I 
willed, and I do not will. You have made me a childless mother, 
you have made Georges a homeless wanderer, and you ask for 
mercy? you seek to go unpunished? No, you are accursed.’ 

She spoke solemnly, and turning slowly away she mounted the 

G 
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steps still with the pitcher on her head. When she reached the 
top she looked round, shook her hand angrily at the stricken girl, 
and went swiftly out of sight. 


VI. 

Gray morning light falls on the bed beneath the farmhouse 
window, but it does not fall on the motionless figure of Madame 
Kerroh. Her son has lifted her on to one of the box-beds fixed 
in the wall, and Marie, pale as a snowdrop, and to all seeming 
lifeless, lies in the place of the old woman. 

Beside the hearth the doctor, a kindly-faced slender man, is 
talking to Jehan Kerroh. 

‘ There is no hope, my friend. There has been a severe shock 
to the system, and then your mother says there was a fall two 
days ago; it is very sad, but these things happen now and again.’ 
And then, after more talk and some directions, the doctor bustles 
out, shivering as he feels the fresh morning air, for he has spent 
the night at the farmhouse beside poor Marie’s bed, and now, 
mounting his high gig, he drives back to Quimperlé. 

Jehan stands where the doctor left him; he has not taken in 
his words—those two, ‘no hope,’ have dazed his senses. He looks 
at a little white bundle lying on one of the chests, and sighs over 
his dead hopes. Only for an instant: next moment he is bend- 
ing over Marie. 

‘We have murdered her among us, the sweet girl,’ he mur- 
murs; and he stands waiting in the hope that the eyes may once 
more unclose. 

Many times the feeble shrill voice of his mother asks for news, 
but it gets no answer; once, when it repeats its question queru- 
lously, Jehan turns his head. 

‘ Hush, my mother,’ he says, * be patient ; soon enough I shall 
have time for you.’ 

The gray light is changing, and soon the gold sunshine stream- 
ing in fills the long low room and chases away the cold morning 
gleams. 

The farmer stands in his dumb sorrow gazing at his wife. 

He so longs to tell Marie how he loves her, that but to keep 
her in life he would forego even the sight of her dear face; but 
for worlds he would not so disturb her; he would not cause the 
slightest agitation to her parting soul. 

‘And besides,’ the poor fellow thinks,‘ my love is of no 
account to Marie—how could it be otherwise ?—it only wearies 
her ; best keep it to myself.’ 

These and the like thoughts fill his mind as he stands gazing 
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at the pale still face, though not so coherently expressed, for poor 
Jehan can only feel just now, he can but grope after thought. 
As the flood of sunshine falls on her face, Marie’s eyes open. 

They wander round with a strange scared gaze, and then they 
rest on her husband. . 

He quivers like a leaf at that pitiful gaze, but his agitation 
does not make him forget the directions he has received from the 
doctor ; and soon revived by what Jehan gives her, Marie smiles 
faintly at him and asks for her baby. 

Poor Jehan struggles to speak calmly. 

‘You shall see it soon, my beloved ; it sleeps.’ 

Marie tries to stretch out her hand to her husband, but she is 
too feeble. 

‘ Jehan,’ she whispers, with such a wistful look, ¢ will you miss 
me?’ 

The poor fellow bends forward. How happy such words would 
once have made him, and how fondly he would then have clasped 
her to his heart! Now he kisses her forehead very gently, he fears 
to extinguish the tiny spark of life which he knows will soon be 
dead ; he says to himself he is too rough and clumsy for such a 
frail creature. 

‘Dear wife,’ he whispers, ‘ you are very ill.’ 

Marie’s eyes are fixed on her husband’s face, and she reads 
there a sorrow which carries its own meaning with it. 

Her face puckers a little, and then she smiles at Jehan. 

‘ Bend down close,’ she whispers, for each moment she grows 
weaker. ‘AmI dying, Jehan?’ His downcast eyes answer her. 
‘Then, you will ask for Monsieur le Curé.—Do not you go away.’ 

For he had risen up, and she thinks he is leaving her. But he 
only goes to the door to send a messenger to the Curé, and then 
he comes back to his wife. 

‘I am leaving you,’ she says after a pause, ‘ and it is better for 
you, my husband ’—then she sees a fresh tide of sorrow spread over 
his face. ‘I would have liked a little time, dear, to show you that 
I am not ungrateful ; you have been so good, so very good, to me ’— 
she stops and looks up at him with grateful eyes—‘so forbearing— 
and I’—weakness forces her into silence; she sighs, and her eyes 
close. .. . 

Jehan feels that she cannot see him, and he draws*his hand 
across his eyes, to staunch the tears he has been struggling with ; 
but instead the action seems to set them free, and they rain down 
over his rough face in scalding drops. One big tear falls on 
Marie’s hand, and it rouses her from the deadly stupor that 
begins to lull her senses, 

G2 
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She opens her eyes again, and she sees his woe-worn face bent 
over her. 

‘My poor Jehan!’ 

Her hand feebly searches for his; the tender tone thrills 
through the poor fellow’s heart. 

‘I would have been better if I could, she whispers. ‘ Your love 
was the best of all; my little one will comfort you—tell it it must 
love you dearly for it and for me, my good Jehan—’ She pauses, 
but her eyes tell him she has yet more to say. 

‘ Jehan,’—the voice is so weak, the utterance so broken, that he 
can scarcely be sure he rightly hears—‘I have been the sinner all 
through. I was not forced to marry you. . . . I did you far more 
wrong than Georges—and he gave me hatred . . . and you good- 
ness and love—not one reproach.’ 

Yes, he thinks that was the last word—a long shuddering sigh 
follows—her eyes close, a smile is on her lips, but all is still. 

‘Marie! Marie, good child, too good to me!” . > 

And then, as he sees that she no longer hears him, he bursts 
into sobs... . 

The farmer had sunk down beside the bed in his agony, and 
when the Curé entered he found Jehan still kneeling, his head 
bent upon the hand of his dead wife. 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 





Che Acnior Proctor’s Wooing: 


A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS. 


I, 


I was positively blinded. I could hardly read the note, a neatly 
written little square sheet of paper; and the words seemed to swim 
before my eyes. It was in the very thick of summer term, and I, 
Cyril Payne, M.A., Senior Proctor of the University of Oxford, 
was calmly asked to undertake the sole charge for a week of a 
wild American girl, travelling alone, and probably expecting me 
to run about with her just as foolishly as I had done at Nice, 
There it lay before me, that awful note, in its overwhelming con- 
ciseness, without hope of respite or interference. It was simply 
crushing. 


‘ My dear Mr. Payne,—I am coming to Oxford, as you advised 
me. [I shall arrive to-morrow by the 10°15 a.m. train, and mean 
to stop at the Randolph. I hope you will kindly show me all the 
lions. 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 
*Ipa VAN RENSSELAER.’ 


It was dated Tuesday, and this was Wednesday morning. I 
hadn’t opened my letters before seeing last night’s charges at 9 
o'clock ; and it was now just ten. In a moment the full terror of 
the situation flashed upon me. She had started; she was already 
almost here; there was no possibility of telegraphing to stop her ; 
before I could do anything, she would have arrived, have taken rooms 
at the Randolph, and have come round in her queer American 
manner to call upon me. There was not a moment to be lost. 
I must rush down to the station and meet her—in full academicals, 
velvet sleeves and all, for a Proctor must never be seen in the 
morning in mufti. If there had been half-an-hour more, I could 
have driven round by the Parks and called for my sister Annie, 
who was married to the Rev. Theophilus Sheepshanks, Professor 
of Comparative Osteology, and who might have helped me out of 
the scrape. But as things stood, I was compelled to burst down 
the High just as I was, hail a hansom opposite Queen’s, and drive 
furiously to the station in bare time to meet the 10°15 train. At 
all hazards, Ida Van Rensselaer must not go to the Randolph, and 
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must be carried off to Annie’s, whether she would or not. On the 
way down, I had time to arrange my plan of action ; and before I 
reached the station, I thought I saw my way dimly out of the awful 
scrape which this mad Yankee girl had so inconsiderately got 
me into. 

I had met Ida Van Rensselaer the winter before at Nice. We 
stopped together at a pension on the Promenade des Anglais: and 
as I was away from Oxford—for even a Proctor must unbend 
sometimes—and as she was a pleasant, lively young person with 
remarkably fine eyes, travelling by herself, I had taken the 
trouble to instruct her in European scenery and European art. 
She had a fancy for being original, so I took her to see Eza, and 
Roccabruna, and St. Pons, and all the other queer picturesque 
little places in the Nice district which no American had ever 
dreamt of going to see before: and when Ida went on to Florence, 
I happened—quite accidentally, of course—to turn up at the very 
same pension three days later, where I gave her further lessons in 
the art of admiring the early medieval masters and the other 
treasures of Giotto’s city. I was a bit of a collector myself, and 
in my roomsat Magdalen I flatter myself that I have got the only 
one genuine Botticelli in a private collection in England. In 
spite of her untamed American savagery, Ida had a certain taste 
for these things, and evidently my lessons gave her the first 
glimpse she had ever had of that real interior Europe whose 
culture she had not previously suspected. It is pleasant to teach 
a pretty pupil, and in the impulse of a weak moment—it was in a 
gondola at Venice—I even told her that she should not leave for 
America without having seen Oxford. Of course I fancied that 
she would bring a chaperon. Now she had taken me at my 
word, but she had come alone. I had brought it all upon myself, 
undoubtedly ; though how the dickens I was ever to get out of it 
I could not imagine. 

As I reached the station, the 10°15 was just comingin. I cast 
a wild glance right and left, and saw at least a dozen under- 
graduates, without cap or gown, loitering on the platform in 
obvious disregard of university law. But I felt far too guilty to 
proctorise them, and I was terribly conscious that all their eyes 
were fixed upon me, as I moved up and down the carriages 
looking for my American friend. Shecaught my eyein a moment, 
peering out of a second-class window—she had told me that she © 
was not well off—and I thought I should have sunk in the ground 
when she jumped lightly out, seized my hand warmly, and cried 
out quite audibly, in her pretty faintly American voice, ‘My dear 
Mr. Payne, I am so glad you’ve come to meet me. Will you see 
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after my baggage—no, luggage you call it in England, don’t you ?~~ 
and get it sent up to the Randolph, please, at once?’ 

Was ever Proctor so tried on this earth? But I made an 
effort to smile it off. ‘ My sister is so sorry she could not come to 
meet you, Miss Van Rensselaer,’ I said in my loudest voice, for I 
saw all those twelve sinister undergraduates watching afar off with 
eager curiosity : ‘but she has sent me down to carry you off in 
her stead, and she begs you won’t think of going to the Randolph, 
but will come and make her house your home as long as you stay 
in Oxford.’ I flattered myself that the twelve odious young men, 
who were now forming a sort of irregular circle around us, would 
be completely crushed by that masterly stroke: though what on 
earth Annie would say at being saddled with this Yankee girl for 
a week I hardly dared to fancy. For Annie was a Professor’s 
wife: and the dignity of a Professor’s wife is almost as serious a 
matter as that of a Senior Proctor himself. 

Imagine my horror, then, when Ida answered, with her frank 
smile and sunny voice, ‘Your sister! I didn’t know you had a 
sister. And anyhow, I haven’t come to see your sister, but your- 
self. And I’d better go to the Randolph straight, I’m sure, 
because I shall feel more at home there. You can come round 
and see me whenever you like, there ; and I mean you to show me 
all Oxford, now I’ve come here, that’s certain.’ 

I glanced furtively at the open-eared undergraduates, and felt 
that the game was really up. I could never face them again. I 
must resign everything, take orders, and fly to a country rectory. 
At least, I thought so on the spur of the moment. 

But something must clearly be done. I couldn’t stand and 
argue out the case with Ida before those twelve young fiends, now 
reinforced by a group of porters ; and I determined to act strategi- 
cally—that is to say, tell a white lie. ‘You can go to the 
Randolph, of course, if you wish, Miss Van Rensselaer,’ I said ; 
‘will you come and show me which is your luggage? Here, you 
sir, to one of the porters,—a little angrily, I fear.—‘ come and 
get this lady’s boxes, will you ?’ 

In a minute, I had secured the boxes, and went out for a cab. 
There was nothing left but a single hansom. Demoralised as I 
was, I took it, and put Ida inside. ‘ Drive to Lechlade Villa, the 
Parks,’ I whispered to the cabby—that was Annie’s address—and 
I jumped in beside my torturer. As we drove up by the Corn- 
market, I could see the porters and scouts of Balliol and John’s all 
looking eagerly out at the unwonted sight of a Senior Proctor in 
full academicals, driving through the streets of Oxford in a 
hansom cab, with a lady by his side. As for Ida, she remained 
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happily unconscious, though I blamed her none the less for it, 
In her native wilds I knew that such vagaries were permitted by 
the rules of society ; but she ought surely to have known that in 
Europe they were not admissible. 

‘Now, Miss Van Rensselaer,’ I said as we turned the corner of 
Carfax, ‘I am taking you to my sister’s. Excuse my frankness if 
I tell you that, according to English, and especially to Oxford 
etiquette, it would never do for you to go toanhotel. People’s 
sense of decorum would be scandalised if they learnt that a lady 
had come alone to visit the Senior Proctor, and was stopping at the 
Randolph. Don’t you see yourself how very odd it looks ?’ 

‘Well, no,’ said Ida promptly; ‘I think you are a dreadfully 
suspicious people: you seem always to credit everybody with the 
worst motives. In America, we think people mean no harm, and 
don’t look after them so sharply as you do. But I really can’t go 
to your sister’s. I don’t know her, and I haven’t been invited, 
Toes she know I’m coming ?’ 

‘Well, I can’t say she does,’ I answered hesitatingly. ‘You 
see, your letter only reached me half-an-hour ago, and I had no 
time to see her before I went to meet you.’ 

‘Then I certainly won't go, Mr. Payne, that’s certain.’ 

‘ But my dear Miss Van Rensselaer— 

‘Not the slightest use, I assure you. I can’t go toa house 
where they don’t even know I’m coming. Driver, will you go to 
the Randolph Hotel, please ? ’ 

I sank back paralysed and unmanned. This girl was one too 
many forme. ‘ Miss Van Rensselaer,’ I cried, in a last despairing 
fit, ‘do you know that as Senior Proctor of the University I have 
the power to order you away from Oxford ; and that if I told them 
at the Randolph not to take you in, they wouldn’t dare to do it ?’ 

‘ Well, really, Mr. Payne, I dare say you have some extra- 
ordinary medizval customs here, but you can hardly mean to send 
me away again by main force. I shall go to the Randolph.’ 

And she went. I had to draw up solemnly at the door, to 
accompany her to the office, and to see her safely provided with a 
couple of rooms before I could get away hastily to the Ancient 
House of Convocation, where public business was being delayed by 
my absence. As I hurried through the Schools Quadrangle, I felt 
like a convicted malefactor going to face his judges, and self-con- 
demned by his very face. 

That afternoon, as soon as I had gulped down a choking lunch, 
I bolted down to the Parks and saw Annie. At first I thought it 
was a hopeless task to convince her that Ida Van Rensselaer’s 
conduct was, from an American point of view, nothing extraordinary. 
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She persisted in declaring that such goings-on were not respectable, 
and that I was bound, as an officer of the University, to remove 
the young woman at once from the eight-mile radius over which 
my jurisdiction extended. I pleaded in vain that iadies in America 
always travelled alone, and that nobody thought anything of it. 
Annie pertinently remarked that that would be excellent logic in 
New York, but that it was quite un-Aristotélian in Oxford. ‘When 
your American friends come to Rome,’ she said coldly—as though 
I were in the habit of importing Yankee girls wholesale—‘ they 
must do as Rome does.’ But when I at last pointed out that Ida, 
as an American citizen, could appeal to her minister if I attempted 
to turn her out, and that we might find ourselves the centre 
of an international quarrel—possibly even a casus belli—she finally 
yielded with a struggle. ‘ For the sake of respectability,’ she said 
solemnly, ‘I'll go and call on this girl with you: but remember, 
Cyril, I shall never undertake to help you out of such a disgraceful 
scrape a second time.’ I sneaked out into the garden to wait for 
her, and felt that the burden of a Proctorship was really more than 
I could endure. 

We called duly upon Ida, that very hour, and Ida certainly 
behaved herself remarkably well. She was so charmingly frank 
and pretty, she apologised so simply to Annie for her ignorance of 
English etiquette, and she was so obviously guileless and innocent- 
hearted in all her talk, that even Annie herse]f—who is, I must 
confess, a typical don’s wife—was gradually mollified. To my 
great surprise, Annie even asked her to dinner en famille the same 
evening, and suggested that I should make an arrangement with 
the Junior Proctor to take my work, and join the party. I con- 
sented, not without serious misgivings; but I felt that if Ida was 
really going to stop a week, it would be well to put the best face 
upon it, and to show her up in company with Annie as often as 
possible. That might just conceivably take the edge off the keen 
blade of University scandal. 

To cut a long story short, Ida did stop her week, and I got 
through it very creditably after all. Annie behaved like a brick, 
as soon as the first chill was over ; for though she is married to a 
professor of dry bones (Comparative Osteology sounds very well, 
but means no more than that, when you come to think of it), she 
is a woman at heart in spite of it all. Ida had the most winning, 
charming, confiding manner; and she was so pleased with Oxford, 
with the colleges, the libraries, the gardens, the river, the boats, 
the medizval air, the whole place, that she quite gained Annie over 
to her side. Nay, my sister even discovered incidentally that Ida 
had a, little fortune of her own, amounting to some 300/. a year, 
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which, though it doesn’t count for much in America, would be a 
neat little sum to a man like myself, in England ; and she shrewdly 
observed, in her sensible business-like manner, that it would quite 
make up for the possible loss of my Magdalen fellowship. I am 
not exactly what yon call a marrying man—at least, I know I had 
never got married before ; but as the week wore on, and I con- 
tinued boating, flirting, and acting showman to Ida, Annie of course 
always assisting for propriety’s sake, I began to feel that the 
Proctor was being conquered by the man. I fell most seriously 
and undoubtedly in love. Ida admired my rooms, was charmed 
with the pretty view from my windows over Magdalen Bridge and 
the beautiful gardens, and criticised my Botticelli with real sym- 
pathy. I was interested in her; she was so fresh, so real, and so 
genuinely delighted with the new world which opened before her. 
It was almost her first glimpse of the true interior Europe, and 
she was fascinated with it, as all better American minds invariably 
are when they feel the charm of its contrast with their own hurry- 
ing, bustling, mushroom world. The week passed easily and 
pleasantly enough; and when it was drawing to an end, I had 
half made up my mind to propose to Ida Van Rensselaer. 

The day before she was to leave, she told us she would not go 
out in the afternoon; so I determined to stroll down the river to 
Iffley by myself in a ‘ tub dingey ’—a small boat with room in it 
for two, if occasion demands. When I reached the Iffley Lock, 
imagine my horror at seeing Ida in the middle of the stream, 
quietly engaged in paddling herself down the river in a canoe. I 
- ran my dingey close beside her, drove her remorselessly against the 
bank, and handed her out on to the meadow, before she could 
imagine what I was driving at. 

‘ Now, Miss Van Rensselaer,’ I said sternly, ‘this will never do. 
By herculean efforts Annie and I have got over this week without 
serious scandal; and at the last moment you endeavour to wreck 
our plans by canoeing down the open river by yourself before the 
eyes of the whole University. Everybody will talk about the Senior 
Proctor’s visitor having been seen indecorously paddling about in 
broad daylight in a boat of her own.’ 

‘J didn’t know there was any harm in it,’ said Ida penitently; 
for she was beginning to understand the real seriousness of Univer- 
sity etiquette. 

‘ Well, I answered, ‘it can’t be helped now. You must get 
into my boat at once—I’ll send one of Salter’s men down to 
fetch your canoe—and we must row straight back to Oxford im- 
mediately.’ 

She obeyed me mechanically, and I began to pull away for 
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very life. ‘There’s nothing for it now,’ I said pensively, ‘ except 
to propose to you. I half meant to do it before, and now I’ve 
quite made up my mind. Will you have me?’ 

Ida looked at me without surprise, but with a little pleasure 
in her face. * What nonsense!’ she said quietly. ‘I knew you 
were going to propose to me this afternoon, and so I came out 
alone to keep out of your way. You haven’t had time to make up 
your mind properly yet.’ 

As I looked at her beautiful calm face and lovely eyes I forgot 
everything. In a moment, I was over head and ears in love 
again, and conscious of nothing else. ‘Ida,’ I cried, looking at 
her steadily, ¢ Ida!’ 

‘Now, please stop,’ said Ida, before I could get any further. 
‘I know exactly what you're going to say. You're going to say, 
“Ida, I love you.” Don’t desecrate the verb to love by draggling it 
more than it has already been draggled through all the grammars 
of every European language. I’ve conjugated to love, myself, in 
English, French, German, and Italian; and you’ve conjugated it 
in Latin and Greek, and for aught I know in Anglo-Saxon and 
Coptic and Assyrian as well; so now let’s have done with it for 
ever, and conjugate some other verb more worthy the attention of 
two rational and original haman beings. Can’t you strike out a 
line for yourself ?’ 

‘You're quite mistaken,’ I answered curtly, for I wasn’t going 
to be browbeaten in that way; ‘I meant to say nothing of the 
sort. What I did mean to say—and I'll trouble you to listen to 
it attentively—was just this. You seem to me about as well 
suited to my abstract requirements as any other young woman 
I have ever met: and if you’re inclined to take me, we might 
possibly arrange an engagement.’ 

‘What a funny man you are!’ she went oninnocently. ‘* You 
don’t propose at all en régle. I’ve had twelve men propose to me 
separately in a boat in America, and you make up the baker’s 
dozen: but all the others leaned forward lackadaisically, dropped 
the oars when they were beginning to get serious, and looked at me 
sentimentally ; while you go on rowing all the time as if there was 
nothing unusual in it.’ 

‘Probably,’ I suggested, ‘your twelve American admirers 
attached more importance to the ceremony thanI do. But you 
haven’t answered my question yet.’ 

‘ Let me ask you one instead,’ she said, more seriously. ‘Do 
you think I’m at all the kind of person for a Senior Proctor’s wife ? 
You say I suit your abstract requirements, but one can’t get 
married in the abstract, you know. Viewed concretely, don’t you 
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fancy I’m about the most unsuitable helpmate you could possibly 
light upon ?’ 

‘The profound consciousness of that indubitable fact,’ I replied 
carelessly, ‘has made me struggle in a hopeless sort of way against 
the irresistible impulse to propose to you ever since I saw you first. 
But I suppose Senior Proctors are much the same as other men. 
They fly like moths about the candle, and can’t overcome the 
temptation of singeing their wings.’ 

‘If I had any notion of accepting you,’ said Ida reflectively, 
‘I should at least have the consolation of knowing that you didn’t 
make anything by your bargain; for my fifteen hundred dollars 
would just amount to the three hundred a year which you would 
have to give up with your fellowship.’ 

* Quite so,’ I answered; ‘I see you come of a business-like 
nation ; and I, as former bursar of my college, ama man of business 
myself. So I have no reason for concealing from you the fact that 
I have a private income of about four hundred a year, besides 
University appointments worth five hundred more, which would 
not go with the fellowship.’ 

‘Do you really think me sordid enough to care for such con- 
siderations ?’ 

‘If I did, I wouldn’t have taken the trouble to tell you them. 
I merely mentioned the facts for their general interest, and not as 
bearing on the question in hand.’ 

‘Well, then, Mr. Payne, you shall have my answer.—WNo.’ 

‘Is it final ?’ 

‘Is anything human final, except one’s twenty-ninth birthday ? 
I choose it to be final for the present, and “the subject then 
dropped,” as the papers say about debates in Congress. Let us 
have done now with this troublesome verb altogether, and con- 
jugate our return to Oxford instead. See what bunches of 
fritillaries again! I never saw anything prettier, except the orange- 
lilies in New Hampshire. If you like, you may come to America 
next season. You would enjoy our woodlands.’ 

‘Where shall I find you?’ 

* At Saratoga.’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘ Any day from July the first.’ 

‘ Good,’ I said, after a moment’s reflection. ‘If I stick to my 
fancy for flying into the candle, you will see me there. If I change 
my mind, it won’t matter much to either of us.’ 

So we paddled back to Oxford, talking all the way of indifferent 
subjects, of England and our. English villages, and enjoying the 
peaceful greenness of the trees and banks. It was half-past six 
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when we got to Salter’s barge, and I walked with Ida as far as the 
Randolph. Then I returned to college, feeling very much like an 
undetected sheep-stealer, and had a furtive sort of dinner served 
up in my own room. Next morning, I confess it was with a sigh 
of relief that Annie and I saw Ida Van Rensselaer start from the 
station en route for Liverpool. It was quite a fortnight before I 
could face my own bulldogs unabashed, and I bowed with a 
wan and guilty smile upon my face whenever any one of those 
twelve undergraduates capped me in the High till the end of term. 
I believe they never missed an opportunity of meeting me if they 
saw a chance open. I was glad indeed when long vacation came 
to ease me of my office and my troubles. 


II. 


Conaress Hatt in Saratoga is really one of the most comfortable 
hotels at which I ever stopped. Of course it holds a thousand 
guests, and covers an unknown extent of area: it measures its 
passages by the mile and its carpets by the acre. All that goes 
unsaid, for it is a big American hotel; but it is also a very 
pleasant and luxurious one, even for America. I was not sorry, on 
the second of July, to find myself comfortably quartered (by 
elevator) in room no. 547 on the fifth floor, with a gay look-out on 
Broadway and the Columbia Spring. After ten days of dismal 
rolling on the mid-Atlantic, and a week of hurry and bustle in 
New York, I found it extremely delightful to sit down at my ease 
in summer quarters, on a broad balcony overlooking the leafy 
promenade, to sip my iced cobbler like a prince, and to watch that 
strange, new, and wonderfully holiday life which was unfolding 
itself before my eyes. Such a phantasmagoria of brightly-dressed 
women in light but costly silks, of lounging young men in tweed 
suits and panama hats, of sulkies, carriages, trotting horses, string 
bands, ice-creams, effervescing drinks, cool fruits, green trees, 
waving bunting, lilac blossoms, roses, and golden sunshine I had 
never seen till then, and shall never see again, I doubt me, until 
I can pay a second visit to Saratoga. It was a midsummer 
saturnalia of strawberries and acacia flowers, gone mad with 
excessive mint julep. 

‘ After all,’ said I to myself, ‘ even if I don’t happen to run up 
against Ida Van Rensselaer, I shall have taken as pleasant a holiday 
as I could easily have found in old Europe. Everybody is tired of 
Switzerland and Italy, so, happy thought, try Saratoga. On the 
other hand, if Ida keeps her tryst, I shall have one more shot at 
her in the shape of a proposal; and then if she really means no, I 
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shall be none the worse off than if I had stayed in England.’ In 
which happy-go-lucky and philosophic frame of mind I sat watch- 
ing the crowd in the Broadway after dinner, in utrwmque paratus, 
ready either to marry Ida if she would have me, or to go home 
again in the autumn, a joyous bachelor, if she did not turn up ac- 
cording to her promise. A very cold-blooded attitude that to 
assume towards the tender passion, no doubt; but after all, why 
should a sensible man of thirty-five think it necessary to"go wild 
for a year or two like a hobbledehoy, and convert himself into a 
perambulating statue of melancholy, simply because one particular 
young woman out of the nine hundred million estimated to in- 
habit this insignificant planet has refused to print his individual 
name upon her visiting cards? Ida would make as good a 
Mrs. Cyril Payne as any other girl of my acquaintance—no doubt ; 
indeed, I am inclined to say, a vast deal a better one; but there 
are more women than five in the world, and if you strike an average 
I dare say most of them are pretty much alike. 

As I sat and looked, I could not help noticing the extraordinary 
magnificence of all the tovleties in the promenade. Nowhere in 
Europe can you behold such a republican dead level of reckless 
extravagance. Every woman was dressed like a princess, nothing 
more and nothing less. I began to wonder how poor little Ida, 
with her simple and tasteful travelling gowns, would feel when she 
found herself cast in the midst of these gorgeous silks and these 
costly satin grenadines. Look, for example, at that pair now 
strolling along from Spring Avenue: a New York exquisite in the 
very coolest of American summer suits, and a New York élégante 
(their own word, I assure you) in a splendid but graceful grey silk 
dress, gold bracelet, diamond ear-rings, and every other item in 
her costume of the finest and costliest. What would Ida do in a 
crowd of such women as that? ... Why .. . gracious heavens! 
...-canitbe?... No,it can’t... Yes,it must. . . Well, to 
be sure, it positively is—Ida herself! 

My first impulse was to lean over the balcony and call out to 
her, as I would have called out to a friend whom I chanced to see 
passing in Magdalen quad. Not an unnatural impulse either, seeing 
that (in spite of my own prevarications to myself) I had after all 
really come across the Atlantic on purpose to see her. But on 
second thoughts it struck me that even Ida might perhaps find 
such a proceeding a trifle unconventional, especially now that she 
was habited in such passing splendour. Besides, what did it all 
mean? The only rational answer I could give myself, when I 
fairly squared the question, was that Ida must have got suddenly 
married to a wealthy fellow-countryman, and that the exquisite in 
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the cool suit was in fact none other than her newly-acquired 
husband. I had thought my philosophy proof against any such 
small defeats to my calculation: but when it actually came to the 
point, I began to perceive that I was after all very unphilosopically 
in love with Ida Van Rensselaer. The merest undergraduate could 
not have felt a sillier flutter than that which agitated both auricles 
and ventricles of my central vascular organ—as a Senior Proctor I 
must really draw the line at speaking outright of my heart. I 
seized my hat, rushed down the broad staircase, and walked 
rapidly along Broadway in the direction the pair had taken. 
But I could see nothing of them, and I returned to Congress Hall 
in despair. 

That night I thought about many things, and slept very little. 
It came home to me somewhat vividly that if Ida was really 
married I should probably feel more grieved and disappointed 
than a good pessimist philosopher ought ever to feel at the ordinary 
vexatiousness of the universe. Next morning, however, I rose 
early, and breakfasted, not without a most unpoetical appetite, on 
white fish, buckwheat pancakes, and excellent water-melon. After 
breakfast, refreshed by the meal, I sallied forth, like a true knight- 
errant, under the shade of a white cotton sun-umbrella instead of 
a shield, to search for the lady of my choice. Naturally, I turned 
my steps first towards the Springs; and at the very second of them 
all, I luckily came upon Ida and the man in the tweed suit, loung- 
ing as before, and drinking the waters lazily. 

Ida stepped up as if she had fully expected to meet me, ex- 
tended her daintily-gloved hand with the gold bracelet, and said 
as unconcernedly as possible, ‘You have come two days late, Mr. 
Payne.’ 

‘So it seems,’ I answered. ‘ C’est monsieur votre mari?’ And 
I waved my hand interrogatively towards the stranger, for I 
hardly knew how to word the question in English. 

‘A Diew ne plaise!’ she cried heartily, in an undertone, and I 
felt my vascular system once more the theatre of a most un- 
academical though more pleasing palpitation. ‘ Allow me to 
introduce you. Mr. Payne of Oxford; my cousin, Mr. Jefferson 
Hitchcock.’ ve 

I charitably inferred that Mr. Hitchcock’s early. education -in 
modern languages had been unfortunately neglected, or else his 
companion’s energetic mode of denying her supposed conjugal 
relation with him could hardly have appeared flattering to his 
vanity. 

‘My cousin has spoken of you to me, sir,’ said Mr. Hitchcock 
solemnly. ‘I understand that you are one of the most distin- 
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guished luminaries of Oxford College, and I am proud to welcome 
you as such to our country.’ 

I bowed and laughed—I never feel capable of making any 
other reply than a bow and a laugh to the style of oratory peculiar 
to American gentlemen—and then I turned to Ida. She was look- 
ing as pretty, as piquante, and as fresh as ever; but what her dress 
could mean was a complete puzzle to me. As she stood, diamonds 
and all, a jeweller’s assistant couldn’t have valued her at a penny 
less than six hundred pounds. In England such a display in 
morning dress would have been out of taste; but in Saratoga it 
seemed to be the height of the fashion. 

We walked along towards the Grand Union Hotel, where Ida 
and her cousin were staying, and my astonishment grew upon me 
at every step. However, we had so much to say to one another 
about everything in general, and Ida was so unaffectedly pleased 
at my keeping my engagement, made half in joke, that I found 
no time to unravel the mystery. When we reached the great 
doorway, Ida took leave of me for the time, but made me promise 
to call for her again early the next morning. ‘ Unhappily,’ she 
said, ‘I have to go this afternoon to a most tedious party—a set 
of Boston people; you know the style; the best European culture, 
bottled and corked as imported, and let out again by driblets with 
about as much spontaneousness as champagne the second day. 
But I must fulfil my social duties here; no canoeing on the Isis 
at Saratoga. However, we must see a great deal of you now that 
you’ve come ; so I expect you to call, and drive me down to the 
lake at ten o’clock to-morrow.’ 

‘Is that proceeding within the expansive limits of American 
proprieties ?’ I asked dubiously. 

‘Sir, said Mr. Hitchcock, answering for her, ‘ this is a land of 
freedom, and every lady can go where she chooses, unmolested by 
those frivolous bonds of conventionality which bind the feet of 
your European women as closely as the cramped shoes of the 
Chinese bind the feet of the celestial females.’ 

Ida smiled at me with a peculiar smile, waved her hand 
graciously, and ran lightly up the stairs. I was left on the piazza 
with Mr. Jefferson Hitchcock. His conversation scarcely struck me 
as in itself enticing, but I was anxious to find out the meaning of 
Ida’s sudden accession to wealth, and so I determined to make the 
best of his companionship for half-an-hour. As a sure high road 
to the American bosom and safe recommendation to the American 
confidence, I ordered a couple of delectable summer beverages (Mr. 
Hitchcock advised an ‘ eye-opener,’ which proved worthy of the 
commendation he bestowed upon it) ; and we sat down on the piazza 
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in two convenient rocking-chairs, under the shade of the elms, 
smoking our havanas and sipping ouriced drink. After a little pre- 
liminary talk, I struck out upon the subject of Ida. 

‘When I met Miss Van Rensselaer at Nice,’ I said, ‘she was 
stopping at a very quiet little pension. It is quite a different 
thing living in a palace like this.’ 

‘We are a republican nation, sir,’ answered Mr. Hitchcock, 
‘and we expect to be all treated on the equal level of a’sovereign 
people. The splendour that you in Europe restrict to princes, we 
in our country lavish upon the humblest American citizen. Miss 
Van Rensselaer’s wealth, however, entitles her to mix in the 
highest circles of even your most polished society.’ 

‘Indeed?’ I said; ‘I had no idea that she was wealthy.’ 

‘No, sir, probably not. Miss Van Rensselaer is a woman of 
that striking originality only to be met with in our emancipated 
country. She has shaken off the trammels of female servitude, 
and prefers to travel in all the simplicity of a humble income. 
She went to Europe, if I may so speak, incognita, and desired to 
hide her opulence from the prying gaze of your aristocracy. She 
did not wish your penniless peers to buzz about her fortune. But 
she is in reality one of our richest heiresses. The man who secures 
that woman as a property, sir, will find himself in possession of 
an income worth as much as one hundred thousand dollars.’ 

Twenty thousand sterling a year! The idea took my breath 
away, and reduced me once more to a state of helpless incapacity. 
I couldn’t talk much more small-talk to Mr. Hitchcock, so I 
managed to make some small excuse and returned listlessly to 
Congress Hall. There, over a luncheon of Saddle-Rock oysters (you 
see I never allow my feelings to interfere with my appetite), I 
decided that I must give up all idea of Ida Van Rensselaer. 

I have no abstract objection to an income of 20,0000. a year; but 
I could not consent to take it from any woman, or to endure the 
chance of her supposing that I had been fortune-hunting. It may 
be and doubtless is a plebeian feeling, which, as Mr. Hitchcock 
justly hinted, is never shared by the younger sons of our old 
nobility; but I hate the notion of living off somebody else’s 
money, especially if that somebody were my own wife. So I came 
to the reluctant conclusion that I must give up the idea for ever ; 
and as it would not be fair to stop any longer at Saratoga under 
the circumstances, I made up my mind to start for Niagara on the 
next day but one, after fulfilling my driving engagement with Ida 
the following morning. 

Punctually at ten o’clock the next day I found myself in a 
handsome carriage waiting at the doors of the Grand Union. Ida 
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came down to meet me splendidly dressed, and looked like a 
queen as she sat by my side. ‘We will drive to the lake,’ she 
said, as she took her seat, ‘ and you will take me for a row as you 
did on the Isis at Oxford.’ So we whirled along comfortably 
enough over the six miles of splendid avenue leading to the lake; 
and then we took our places in one of the canopied boats which 
wait for hire at the little quay. 

I rowed out into the middle of the lake, admiring the pretty 
wooded banks and sandstone cliffs, talking of Saratoga and 
American society, but keeping to my determination in steering 
clear of all allusions to my Oxford proposal. Ida was as charming 
as ever—more provokingly charming, indeed, than even of old, 
now that I had decided she could not be mine. But I stood by 
my resolution like a man. Clearly Ida was surprised at my 
reticence ; and when I told her that my time in America being 
limited, I must start almost at once for Niagara, she was obviously 
astonished. ‘It is possible to be even too original,’ she observed 
shortly. I turned the boat and rowed back toward the shore. 

As I had nearly reached the bank, Ida jumped up from her 
seat, and asked me suddenly to let her pull for a dozen strokes. I 
changed places and gave her the oars. To my surprise, she headed 
the boat around, and pulled once more for the middle of the lake. 
When we had reached a point at some distance from the shore, 
she dropped the oars on the thole-pins (they use no rowlocks on 
American lake or river craft), and looked for a moment full in my 
face. Then she said abruptly :— 

‘If you are really going to leave for Niagara to-morrow, Mr. 
Payne, hadn’t we better finish this bit of business out of hand?’ 

‘I was not aware,’ I answered, ‘that we had any business 
transactions to settle.’ 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘I mean this matter of proposing.’ 

I gazed back at her as straight as I dared. ‘ Ida, I said, with 
an attempt at firmness, ‘I don’t mean to propose to you again at 
all. At least, I didn’t mean to when I started this morning. I 
think I thought I had decided not.’ 

‘Then why did you come to Saratoga?’ she asked quickly. 
‘You oughtn’t to have come if you meant nothing by it.’ 

‘When I left England I did mean something,’ I answered, ‘ but 
I learned a fact yesterday which has altered my intentions.’ And 
then I told her about Mr. Hitchcock’s revelations, and the reflec- 
tions to which they had given rise. 

Ida listened patiently to all my faint arguments, for I felt my 
courage quailing under her pretty sympathetic glance, and then she 
said decisively, ‘You are quite right and yet quite wrong.’ 
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‘ Explain yourself, O Sphinx,’ I answered, much relieved by her 
words. 

‘Why,’ she said, ‘ you are quite right to hesitate, quite wrong 
to decide. I know you don’t want my money; I know you don’t 
like it, even: but I ask you to take me in spite of it. Of course 
that is dreadfully unwomanly and unconventional, and so forth, but 
it is what I ought to do... . Listen to me, Cyril (may I call 
you Cyril?). I will tell you why I want youtomarryme. Before 
I went to Europe, I was dissatisfied with all these rich American 
young men. I hated their wealth, and their selfishness, and their 
cheap cynicism, and their trotting horses, and their narrow views, 
and their monotonous tall-talk, ail cast in a stereotyped American 
mould, so that whenever I said A, I knew every one of them would 
auswer B. 

‘I went to Europe and I met your English young men, with 
their drawls, and their pigeon-shooting, and their shaggy ulsters, 
and their conventional wit, and their commonplace chaff, and 
their utter contempt for women, as though we were all a herd 
of marketable animals from whom they could pick and choose 
whichever pleased them best, according to their lordly fancy. I 
would no more give myself up to one of them than I would marry 
my cousin, Jefferson Hitchcock. But when I met you first at 
Nice, I saw you were a different sort of person. You could think 
and act for yourself, and you could appreciate a real living woman 
who could think andact too. You taught me what Europe was like. 
I only knew the outside, you showed me how to get within the 
husk. You made me admire Eza, and Roccabrunna, and Iffley 
Church. You roused something within me that I never felt before 
—a wish to be a different being, a longing for something more 
worth living for than diamonds and Saratoga. I know I am not 
good enough for you: I don’t know enough or read enough or feel 
enough ; but I don’t want to fall back and sink to the level of 
New York society. SoI have a right to ask you to marry me if 
you will. I don’t want to be a blue; but I want not to feel myself 
a social doll. You know yourself—I see you know it—that I 
oughtn’t to throw away my chance of making the best of what 
nature I may have in me. Iam only a beginner. I scarcely half 
understand your world yet. I can’t properly admire your Botti- 
eellis and your Pinturiccios, I know; but I want to admire, I 
should like to, and I will try. I want you to take me, because I 
know you understand me and would help me forward instead of 
letting me sink down to the petty interests of this American desert. 
You liked me at Nice, you did more than like me at Oxford; but 
I wouldn’t take you then, though I longed to say yes, because I 
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wasn’t quite sure whether you really meant it. I knew you liked 
me for myself, not my money, but I left you to come to Saratoga 
for two things. I wanted to make sure you were in earnest, not 
to take you at a moment of weakness. I said, “ If he really cares 
for me, if he thinks I might become worthy of him, he will come 
and look for me; if not, I must let the dream go.” And then, I 
wanted to know what effect my fortune would have upon you. 
Now, you know my whole reasons. Why should my money stand 
in our way? Why should we both make ourselves unhappy on 
account of it? You would have married me if I was poor: what 
good reason have you for rejecting me only because I am rich? 
Whatever my money may do for you (and you have enough of 
your own), it will be nothing to what you can do forme. Will you 
tell me to go and make myself an animated peg for hanging 
jewelry upon, with such a conscious automaton as Jefferson 
Hitchcock to keep me company through life ?’ 

As she finished, flushed, proud, ashamed, but every inch a 
woman, I caught her hand in mine. The utter meanness and 
selfishness of my life burst upon me like athunderbolt. ‘Oh, Ida,’ 
I cried, ‘ how terribly you make me feel my own pettiness and 
egotism. You are cutting me to the heart like a knife. I cannot 
marry you; I dare not marry you; I must not marry you. I am 
not worthy of such a wife as you. How had I ever the audacity to 
ask you? My life has been too narrow and egoistic and self- 
indulgent to deserve such confidence as yours. I am not good 
enough for you. I really dare not accept it.’ 

‘No,’ she said, a little more calmly, ‘I hope we are just good 
enough for one another, and that is why we ought to marry. And 
as for the hundred thousand dollars, perhaps we might manage to 
be happy in spite of them.’ 

We had drifted into a little bay, under shelter of a high rocky 
point. I felt a sudden access of insane boldness, and taking both 
Ida’s hands in mine, I ventured to kiss her open forehead. She 
took the kiss quietly, but with a certain queenly sense of homage 
due. ‘And now,’ she said, shaking off my hands and smiling 
archly, ‘let us row back toward Saratoga, for you know you have 
to pack up for Niagara.’ 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘I may as well put off my visit to the Falls 
till you.can accompany me.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Ida quietly, ‘and then we shall go back to 
England and live near Oxford. I don’t want you to give up the 
dear old University. I want you to teach me the way you look at 
things, and show me how to look at them myself. I’m not going 
to learn any Latin or Greek or stupid nonsense uf that sort; and 
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I’m not going to join the Women’s Suffrage Association ; but I like 
your English culture, and I should love to live in its midst.’ 

‘So you shall, Ida,’ I answered ; ‘and you shall teach me, too, 
how to be a little less narrow and self-centred than we Oxford 
bachelors are apt to become in our foolish isolation.’ 

So we expect to spend our honeymoon at Niagara. 

J. ARBUTHNCT WILSON. 





WM Bieaner’s Carol, 


Gop are the skies above, 
Gold is the earth beneath, 
As gold will glow the grove, 
When autumn’s chiller breath 
Shall warn the earth to think itself 
How swift must wane its garnered pelf, 
How swift come nakedness and death ! 


But summer still is here, 
Our brows with kiss to greet, 
As golden lies the bere 
Beneath our lagging feet, 
Such as we hold not in our hands, 
The willing tithe of grateful lands, 
For God’s good gifts oblation meet. 


There’s gold upon the clouds, 
A glimmer from Heaven’s streets ; 
Red gold the brown earth shrouds, 
So earth with Heaven meets ; 
And so they join in all our lives, 
Toiling men, and loving wives, 


And bairn that quickly laughs and greets ! 


Sing for the sunset glow! 
Sing for the warm sweet earth ! 
As evening breezes blow 
Abroad our quiet mirth! 
Earth is mother whate’er befall, 
Heaven bends tenderly over all 
To fend despair and fear of dearth! 
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An Enigma, 


My First. 


Ir is not generally known that I made a false start in life as an 
artist. When I was fourteen, my kind friends predicted of me 
that I should rise superior to all the great painters of my time, 
and become President of the Royal Academy, and a Baronet, 
before my beard was grey. Before a beard of any colour appeared 
I made up my mind that another sort of drawing was better 
adapted to my talents, and more likely to butter my bread. 

My father was a country attorney, and had the best sort of 
practice in that line. He was clerk to the Board of Guardians, 
clerk to the magistrates, clerk to the Highway Commissioners, and 
agent for some of the biggest estates in the country. ‘The boy 
will be a fool if he throws up a good ready-made business to 
daub pictures which no one will buy,’ was his uncomplimentary 
remark, when it was proposed that I should be sent to study Art 
under Mr. Maulstick. But he was wise enough to let me have 
my way. I went to London to take what in my conceit I called 
Jinishing lessons under that then famous Art Tutor, and very soon 
found that I had yet to begin my studies. I gained the friend- 
ship of a man who was a true artist, and his struggles and dis- 
appointments showed me what mine, without a tithe of his talent, 
were likely to be. I went to be a Turner, an Etty, and a Land- 
seer rolled into one, and I remained to qualify as a country attor-\ 
ney, and draw conveyances instead of pictures. 

I put up at a boarding-house in the vicinity of Fitzroy Square, 
much affected by art students ; and there made the acquaintance 
of Mark Steadman, the friend I have just mentioned, and for his 
sake I remained there long after I had given up painting. I 
liked, and still like, art and the society of artists. 'We were made 
tolerably comfortable, allowed to do pretty much as we pleased, 
and there was a dash of Bohemianism about it which contrasted 
pleasantly with the dull routine of an attorney’s office, and suited 
me. 

Towards the end of my second year our circle was embellished 
by the presence of a lady. Ladies were not admitted, as a rule; 
but several rooms became vacant, times were bad, and as this ap- 
plicant was an artist, an exception was made in her favour. She 
was a widow, accompanied by her father, who had been a Major 
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in the army, and was, when we first made his acquaintance, a 
gentleman in the forties with a bad digestion and several griev- 
ances. He had a grievance against the commander-in-chief for 
having him placed on half-pay, a grievance against the India 
Office about some prize money, a grievance with all his family 
arising out of his father’s will, and a grievance against Providence 
upon general principles. He was the writing-grievance bore— 
not the spouting or visiting one. He wrote long and, as he said, 
unanswerable (they were certainly unanswered) letters to his various 
oppressors, and kept copies of them which he would read till he 
knew them by heart; but the idea of putting his shoulder to any 
sort of wheel never occurred to him. He spent his half-pay on 
himself, and smiled at his daughter’s endeavours to coin her art. 
His name was Frederick Harrison Berry—that of his daughter, 
Ocna Wenlock. They occupied apartments of their own, and took 
no notice of us, until we—piqued, I fancy, by the lady’s indifference 
—sought her, conquered her reserve, and eventually made her the 
Queen of our little colony, and spoiled her to the top of any pretty 
woman’s bent. 

She was a very pretty woman—small, fair, bright ; with a low 
voice that thrilled, and pleading eyes. No, I did not fall in love 
with her—that was for Mark to do—but to my great annoyance I 
discovered (or thought I had, which came to the same thing) that 
she was daily showing a more and more marked preference for me. 
Well, I admit there was somebody else whose influence neutralised 
the power of those lustrous eyes; and there was Mark. Mark 
loved the very dust that clung to the hem of her skirt, and it was 
hard lines for him—poor fellow !—to be slighted and snubbed and 
to see what seemed to be a dead set made at me. 

Don’t misunderstand this. There was nothing indelicate in 
her conduct, or even unwomanly; little that even one of her 
own sex could have detected and taken exception at. You must 
not think me ungallant either, when I say that I can liken her 
behaviour towards me to nothing more exact than the conduct of 
an affectionate dog towards a kind master; for I think that many 
of us have a good deal to learn in the matter of truth and loyalty 
from dogs. I have seen a spaniel watch his master with eyes 
which seemed to say, ‘ What can I do to please you? ah! do let me 
know!’ Ihave seen the same gentle eyes flash with fury at a 
fancied affront to him. There was much of this curious mixture 
of abject worship and daring about Ocna Wenlock; and as I am 
now on the shady side of fifty, and know what I am about to relate, 
I can afford to say so, I hope, without being mistaken for a cox- 
comb ora cad, After this you will be surprised to hear that she 
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was no more in love with me than I was with her; but this I had 
to find out later on. 

They say that Love is blind. Never was there a greater mis- 
take. There are a few things at which he winks, but for thou- 
sands of others he is argus-eyed, and every orb is microscopic. 
Mark’s love-lit eyes saw, and magnified what they saw, and his 
heart was grieved. Of all humours, a man’s jealousy is the most 
difficult to deal with; especially if he be your friend. If I were 
merry with Mark Steadman, he thought I was elated with my 
bonne fortune, and became savage. If I were glum, he put it 
down to a troubled conscience. If I had told him candidly— 
‘This woman you think so much of is making love to me, and I 
don’t like it,’ there would have been a row, of course. I was not 
at liberty just then to make known to any one my engagement to 
the lady who afterwards became my wife. To make matters worse, 
all the other fellows took it for granted that I was Mrs. Wen- 
lock’s accepted lover, and occupied themselves by making dis- 
paraging remarks about me in her presence for the fun of seeing 
her flash out in my defence. Why didn’t I get leave to tell her 
in confidence that I was an engaged man? Vastly fine! Perfect 
candour between engaged people is a lovely thing, I know; but 
you write to your fiancée that another girl is making love to you, 
and see what you'll get. 

At last I became desperate, and resolved to do two things which 
sound ugly, but which were really the kindest and the best to be 
done under the circumstances. I resolved to run away and to break 
my word. 

I had cause at the time to remember what passed in Ocna Wen- 
lock’s room the day when that resolution was carried into effect. 

Subsequent events brought out every detail with intense vivid- 
ness. Nearly thirty years have passed, but I can shut my eyes and 
see her standing before the fire—one little foot, delicately slippered, 
on the fender rail ; and one pretty white hand spread to shield 
her face from the blaze—as she listened to what I was prepared to 
find treated as cruel and cutting words. 

I began by telling her, abruptly, that I had come to wish her 
good-bye, as I was going away ‘to-morrow.’ I expected that she 
would start, and demand ‘ Why ?’ but she only asked almost under 
her breath—‘ Where?’ This was a relief, as it brought me straight 
to my benignant breach of faith. 

‘I am going on a visit to the family of the lady to whom 
I am engaged,’ I said, and braced myself up for an explosion. 

‘Why did you not tell me long ago,’ she replied quite calmly, 
‘that you were engaged ?’ 
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‘ Because I was not at liberty to do so—I ought not to tell you 
now.’ 

‘Then, why do you?’ she asked, looking me full in the face 
with a smile that would have melted an (unengaged) anchorite. 

I expected either tears or anger at this point, and one or the 
other would have struck the key for the semi-brotherly ‘arrange- 
ment’ I had prepared. 

‘Why do I?’ I stammered; ‘ why, because—because—I really 
don’t know why I do so. Perhaps I thought you’d take some 
interest in it.’ I felt small, and I spoke spitefully 

‘I do take great interest in you,’ she replied. ‘ Do you not feel 
that I do?’ 

‘You are always very kind.’ 

‘Kind! Kind is not the word,’ she retorted, with the first 
sign of annoyance. ‘ Would you like the girl you were going to 
marry, to say of you that you were always very kind to her?’ 
‘ There is nothing in the world that I would not do for you,’ she 
added in her usual low sweet voice; thus luckily (for me) letting 
her excessively inconvenient question pass unanswered ; and giving 
me just the one I wanted. 

‘You could do me a great’ kindness, I was going to say, but 
checked myself just in time and substituted ‘ favour, if you would 
not be so hard upon Mark Steadman. Don’t you know that he 
loves you ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said dreamily, ‘ he loves me.’ 

‘ And he is such a good, dear, true fellow,’ I went on, warming 
up. ‘If you were my own sister, I would not wish a better husband 
for you.’ 

‘ Ay, but you ought to wish a better wife for him,’ she replied. 
‘I am pretty, but I am not good or true.’ She spoke as calmly as 
though it had been, I am not cold or hungry. ‘ My name,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘is not Wenlock, and I am not a widow. Itisso hard fora 
girl to go about and doanything. As an unmarried woman I could 
not have got in here, don’t you see? Papa is so helpless; I must 
make a living for both.’ Here she seated herself and substituted a 
fan for the hand which had served as a fire-screen. ‘* We have some 
troublesome law business,’ she continued, ‘ which drags along dis- 
gracefully slowly. When this is settled, we shall be comfortably 
off; but in the mean time we must have bread, and I must earn it. 
No one will listen to a girl who talks about earning money, or will 
believe that she is in earnest. Are you very shocked? I never 
intended to tell this to any one, but I must tell you. Oh, please 
don’t look so grave. If I have done wrong, I had no one to advise 
me rightly. You know what papa is. I am all alone—all alone.’ 
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‘Then why,’ I demanded, ‘do you snub a fine honest fellow 
like Mark, who asks for no greater happiness than to work for you 
and be your lawful protector ?’ 

‘He is your friend, and I am not good,’ she answered as deli- 
berately as before. ‘I cannot see harm in things which you and 
Mark and every one know are bad. Ifa man has money which he 
does not want, and would not be hurt by losing; and I do want it, 
and would be saved from hurt by having it—I cannot see that it 
would be wrong to take it. I can only feel that it would be horrid 
to be sent to prison for taking it, and that is the only reason why 
I should refrain from stealing if I had the chance.’ 

There was a half-innocent, half-comical expression on her face 
which disarmed serious criticism. ‘My dear Mrs. Wenlock,’ I 
replied, ‘ did you ever know any one who had anything valuable 
that they did not want? The very richest want something more 
than they have, and I suppose there is no one so poor but he has 
what somebody envies him.’ 

‘TI once read,’ she continued, as though following her own 
thoughts, ‘of a country in which, when people were old and their 
lives were useless, they were treated as if they were dead.’ 

‘Gulliver's Voyage to Laputa,’ I cut in. ‘ Would you like 
to have your dresses made by trigonometrical observations ? ’ 

‘If there were a man who did not enjoy his own life, and made 
other people’s hateful,’ she continued, still in the same tone, ‘abso- 
lutely hateful—and they killed him-—yow would call that murder— 
I don’t.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Wenlock !’ 

‘That is it! you’re horrified. Mr. Steadman would be horrified 
if he knew. Don’t you see that I am not good ?’ 

‘I see that you are trying to make yourself out very foolish,’ 
I replied with vexation; ‘ you know you don’t mean one word of 
this—this wicked nonsense.’ 

‘I do,’ she answered, turning her pretty little foot round 
coquettishly on the heel. 

‘Look me in the face, Mrs. Wenlock,’—I spoke sternly now,— 
‘and say that again.’ 

She started from her seat with a cry of sudden pain; sprang 
to the other end of the room, and thrust out her arms as though to 
repel me. 

‘No—no—no!’ she almost screamed, ‘not that. Leave me 
alone. You must not press me so hard. Oh, have some pity! 
Can you not understand ? Will you not see?’ Then she began to 
sob hysterically. 
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If you had offered me a hundred pounds a minute for life, I 
could not understand; and try my best, I could not see what I 
had done to provoke this outburst. 

It had one good effect, however; it changed the subject. 

‘Tell me,’ she said, when she had somewhat recovered, ‘ about 
this lady you are going to marry. Is she pretty ?’ 

I showed her Nora’s miniature, which I wore in a locket, and 
bade her judge for herself. 

‘ A sweet face—a good face,’ she mused. 

‘ Are you very much in love; both of you?’ 

‘I hope so,’ I said; ‘I can answer for myself.’ 

‘You wouldn’t marry a girl that didn’t love you ?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘Then, why do you want me to marry Mark Steadman?’ 

‘Because I am sure you would love him if you would only give 
him a chance to show you what a dear, true-hearted fellow he is.’ 

‘You said just now that I was hard upon him—how so ?’ 

‘Well, you are so cold—careless, and I must add, Mrs. Wenlock, 
that you are sometimes even rude.’ 

‘TI will try and behave better when you are gone. I have no 
thoughts for any one else when you are here,’ she said, looking me 
full in the face. The woman was a Sphinx! 

‘ Let me be perfectly candid with you, Mrs. Wen 

‘Call me Ocna now,’ she interrupted ; ‘ that is real.’ 

‘Mark and I were bosom friends until you—Well, I don’t like 
to say.’ 

‘Go on.’ 

‘Never mind the why and wherefore. Day by day our friend- 
ship is cooling. We shall have a downright quarrel some day, 
soon.’ 

* About me ?’ 

* About you.’ 

‘ Ridiculous: I wish I were in love with you—that would not 
be so bad.” 

How an unmarried woman could catch my meaning and refute 
it without a blush was only one of the conundrums which Ocna’s 
behaviour to me that day presented. She ended by promising to 
be good to Mark for my sake, and somehow it never occurred to 
me that I was not doing him a service in thus aiding his suit to a 
girl who passed herself off as a widow, who admitted she would 
steal but for fear of a gaol, and did not consider the killing of 
troublesome old people to be murder. Of course, I did not broach 
the subject to him, and must admit that my own head was any- 
thing but clear upon it. What could she mean by wishing she 
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were in love with me, and adding, ‘ that would not be 80 bad’ ?+- 
so bad as what ? 


My Sezconp. 


I PACKED up my traps and started for the country in that frame of 
mind which belongs to a man who has escaped a scene and out- 
flanked an explanation—a happy frame of mind, but one which I 
am afraid will not bear analysis. When I reflect that my satis- 
faction progressed with my packing up, and increased as the rate 
of my movements became accelerated—marching, so to speak, at 
slow time as I slunk down stairs, at quick step in the hansom 
which took me to the station, and breaking into the ‘double’ as 
the train gave its last preliminary snort and started—I must 
admit that there was nothing heroic about it. I was like one who 
had gone to the dentist to have a tooth out, and got off with 
a slight lancing of the gum; but for a time I was full of self-ad- 
miration for the excellent manner in which I had managed a 
delicate affair, and of rejoicing over the result. In less than two 
hours I reached my destination. Nora was on the platform to 
meet me, and drove me home in her pony carriage. From that 
moment I had no time to think of other folks’ love affairs. 

On the fourth day I received a telegram from Mark, which ran 
thus: ‘ Wish me joy; Ocna consents. I know all. God bless you. 
Will write.’ 

This had, of course, to be explained. Telegrams were rare in 
those days. An engaged man cannot receive one in a country 
house and keep its contents to himself; and an engaged girl is full 
of pretty curiosity about another woman who has just assumed the 
golden chain. Nora had heard a good deal about Mark. I hed 
now to make her more than equally well acyuainted with Ocna, 
and to explain why I had never mentioned her in any of my letters. 
Engaged girls do not like to hear all of a sudden that a very 
pretty woman has been living under the same roof with their 
adorer, and seeing him every day for months and months, without 
their knowledge. Some of the truth, however, was enough to put 
this straight. I told her I was not in the habit of thinking, and 
therefore did not write, about other women ; and had I not made 
this match? ‘I know all. God bless you!’ meant, ‘I know that 
you have pleaded my cause—God bless you for doing so.’ There 
was no necessity to tell her of the mistake I had made with regard 
to Ocna’s feelings towards me, or to betray her secrets. 

Thinking it over by myself, I adhered to this reading of the 
message. If it had ended with ‘I know all,’ I should have 
concluded that Ocna had confessed all that she had told me; but 
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the concluding words seemed to limit his meaning, and make it 
refer only to what I had done. I should have felt much more 
comfortable if I could have thought otherwise. Well, I should get 
his letter in the morning, and that would explain. 

There was a family dinner party that day, given to celebrate 
Nora’s engagement, and present me to her cousins and her uncles 
and her aunts. Younger branches and some girl friends came in 
the evening, and there wasa dance. It was nearly two o'clock 
before I went to bed, and I am quite sure that I had not thought 
of Mark or Ocna, or anything relating to them, for at least eight 
hours. My mind was full of Nora, and of my future happiness 
with her. My slumber should have been soft, and my dreams 
pleasant. I had not taken anything for supper which was likely 
to lay the keel of a nightmare in digestive organs twenty-two 
years old, and yet something unpleasantly like one came upon me 
with my first sleep. 

I was in a room as different from that in which I had gone to 
bed as it was possible for two rooms to be. The floor was of red 
brick, the ceiling low and crossed by five huge oak beams. On 
my right hand, as I stood facing the door—through which, by the 
by, I did not seem to have entered—was a large oriel window, 
glazed with small triangular pieces of greenish glass set in lead. 
Opposite to this was the fireplace—a cavernous recess, flanked with 
seats, and containing a broken lawn-mower and a pair of rusty iron 
‘dogs.’ Three steps led up to the door (showing that the room 
must be lower than the rest of the house), and built into the wall 
on each side of it were four wide oaken presses, two to the right 
and two to the left, which filled up the rest of that side. The 
fourth side was a plain whitewashed space. The furniture consisted 
of one chair, a small mahogany three-legged table, and a very old- 
fashioned turn-up bedstead. Waking: I know that I had never 
been in such a room, nor can I remember ever having seen any- 
thing like it in a picture, or having read a description of any 
place resembling it. Dreaming: I felt no surprise at being there, 
although the bed was occupied. Gradually I began to understand 
that the occupant of the bed was the lady I had known as Ocna 
Wenlock, and yet it did not strike me that I was intruding. On 
the contrary, it seemed as though I had a right to be where I 
was, because the room was hers. 

Understand me. I did not see her. There was no necessity 
for me to look in her direction, to know that she was present. I 
took no more interest in her than in the broken mowing-machine, 
or the three-legged table, or anything else which had been taken 
in by my first glance round the room. I felt that she was there, 
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that she knew I was there, and that we should not come into per- 
sonal contact, however long the dream might last. Ialso felt that 
there was something in the room which was to have a powerful 
effect upon me; and as I looked around under this impression, my 
eyes became fixed and my mind fascinated by the closed doors of 
the second press on the left-hand side of the doorway. 

Now, there were eight sets of doors; one pair as much like the 
rest as similarity of material, colour, and workmanship, toned down 
by use and age, could make them. There was no reason why I 
should stand in front of that particular press, and be, as I have 
said, fascinated by it. I had no fear that the closed doors hid 
anything horrible, so that when they slowly parted, and swung 
back to their full extent, I was not startled. The movement ap- 
peared to answer my wish to know what was inside. 

There was nothing extraordinary inside: only some gardening 
tools, a set of bowls, and three or four old-time cricket bats on the 
lower and wider shelves. Higher up I sawa net and fishing tackle, 
a game bag, and a machine for filling cartridges. Higher up still, 
on the easiest level to get at, were a lot of farriers’ instruments for 
shoeing, bleeding, and dosing horses, several books on Veterinary 
Surgery, and a few gallipots and bottles—nothing more. The 
upper shelves were empty. There was absolutely nothing to inspire 
fear or horror; but yet, whilst the thought—‘ Well, if there be a sur- 
prise in store for me, it isn’t there,’ was forming in my mind, an 
indescribable sensation of horror and of fear began to creep over 
me. I felt that I must shut those doors, or I would be overpowered 
by an influence full of agony, terror, and death, which seemed to be 
pouring forth from between them, and growing stronger and 
stronger. But I could not move. Nightmares are common 
enough, I suppose, and every one who has had one knows what I 
suffered in the vain attempt to get at those doors and close them. 
When I awoke, I found myself sitting up in bed bathed in perspira- 
tion, with a throat as dry as a lime-kiln, and feeling as though I 
had run a mile at the top of my speed. 

The morning’s post brought me letters from Mark and Ocna. 
The former I read to Nora, the latter I kept to myself, for it was 
as follows: 

Dear Friend,—Mark knows that I am not a widow, and isn’t angry. I 
think he’s glad. He was terribly jealous of you, but that is now at anend. I 
think I shall love him, I want you to wish with all your heart that I shall. 
Pray do not repeat to any one what passed during our last conversation. I shall 
lose those ideas when I have a good man for my husband. Mark wants to be 
married as soon as possible, and I have no objection. Do not think me un- 
kind if I say that I would rather not see you again until we are married, and 


beg that you will make some excuse not to be present at our wedding. 
Yours, Oena. 
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In Mark’s letter he told me that he wanted to be married at 
once, but Ocna insisted on three weeks’ delay. He concluded by 
begging me to let no engagement stand in the way of my being 
his best man. 

What was I to think? What wasI todo? Did this sphinx 
of a woman love me, after all, and fear that my presence would 
influence her against Mark? If so, how could she ask me to wish 
with all my heart that she should love him ? 

I remained a week with Nora’s family, and then went home to 
prepare for her promised visit to mine. Our railway was not in 
existence in those days. I had to go to Bristol by the Great 
Western, take the steamboat to Swansea, and thence had a six- 
miles’ drive to reach my destination. The servant in charge of 
the dog-cart had been for, years in our service, and of course I got 
into conversation with him. How were they all at home? and so 
on; and what was the news? Well, there was no news in par- 
ticular, as of course I had heard of the murder. I had not heard 
of any murder in our parts and, wanted to be told all about it. 
My informant was one of those tiresome people who plunge into 
the middle of a story with the assumption that you know all the 
antecedents. I think he commenced thus: ‘ Well, you see, she 
pisoned him with corrosive sublimate in his beer ;’ and was vexed 
when I asked who ‘he’ was, and who ‘she’ was, and when and 

‘where? However, I got at all he knew by degrees; and this was 
the result. An old and exceedingly disreputable person, named 
Tanner, lived in a tumble-down house attached to an extinct 
copper mine on the outskirts of Swansea, and about seven miles 
from where we lived, and had lately been waited upon by a niece 
to whom he had given a home out of charity (the only kind thing, 
I suppose, he ever did) upon the death of her father. She was 
young, pretty, vain, and not particularly steady ; as it appeared 
that she had run away from home with a circus company when 
she was fifteen. Her home had been at Leamington, where her 
father kept a livery stable, and let her do pretty much what she 
pleased. If a gay place like Leamington did not content her, 
it was only natural that she should not enjoy life in a lonely Welsh 
hotel, in company with a man who got drunk regularly every 
night, and threw whatever he could reach at her head every morn- 
ing of his life. She did not run away this time, but got some 
corrosive sublimate ; put a teaspoonful of it in old Tanner’s beer, 
and sobered him for ever. Then she packed up her things, took 
two hundred and seventy sovereigns which he kept hid in an old 
stocking, and ran away. The case, as put by my informant, was a 
very clear one, and, he added, ‘ she'll be hung, sure.’ 
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I have said that my father held, among other offices, that of 
clerk to the county justices. In this capacity he had to prepare 
the indictments upon which prisoners were tried at the assizes, 
and instruct counsel for the prosecution. As soon as home-talk 
was exhausted, I naturally asked about the murder. ‘ Come to 
the office to-morrow,’ said my father, ‘and I'll show you the 
depositions.’ 

‘When I am for the prosecution,’ he began, ‘ I think over the 
case as though I were for the defence ; and vice versd. That’s the 
way to find out the weak places and stop up the holes. Now, then. 
Two heads are better than one. Listen, and see what reasons you 
could give a jury to find Elizabeth Tanner not guilty of murder- 
ing her uncle. 

‘Robert Tanner died from the effects of corrosive sublimate, 
mixed in his beer, on the 19th of last December. Enough of the 
poison was found in his stomach to kill five men, and as much 
more remained in the bottom of the beer pot. His niece and 
servant, Elizabeth, was the only person in the house with him, and 
as soon as the doctor said the word ‘ poison’ she ran away, taking 
all she could find of the old man’s money with her. This seems 
to twist a powerful strand of the rope—don’t it? Well, there 
are facts which untwist it a little. The old man not only hada 
lock tap to his beer barrel, but locked up the cellar in which it 
was kept. There is nothing to show that Elizabeth. had any key. 
When the poison began to work, she ran all the way into Swansea 
for a doctor; and when he asked what Tanner had heen eating or 
drinking last, she gave him the pot with half a pint of liquor 
still in it, and, as I have said, enough poison in that to kill five 
men. If she is a murderess, she is a great fool, but there is no- 
thing out-of-the-way in that. Murderers always do stupid things. 
She ought to have thrown away that beer, and washed out the 

ot. 

; ‘ According to the medical evidence, he must have taken the 
poison about six o’clock in the evening, the time when he usually 
began to get fuddled. Was Elizabeth in the house then? No. 
She was at the cottage of a Mrs. Thomas, more than half a mile 
away, from four o’clock till seven; when she returned and found 
the deceased rolling on the floor in agony. Now for a twist the 
other way. 

‘The only articulate words which the Gying man uttered were, 
“Damn her! damn her! This is her work; damn her!” The 
pot from which he drank was not locked up. The passage-way in 
which it was kept was dark, the beer cellar was dark. Poison 
might easily have been thrown into the empty pot, and remained 
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there unnoticed when he drew his beer into it. She might have left 
the house for the purpose of being out of the way, if by chance her 
scheme should fail. 

‘Where did the poison come from? Ah! that bothered us 
all fora long time. Inquiries were made of every chemist and 
druggist for miles round, and also at Leamington; but in vain. 
No one had sold a woman such a quantity of crude corrosive 
sublimate. At last, by sheer accident, in clearing out a dry ditch 
near the cottage of that very Mrs. Thomas, an empty bottle was 
found, bearing a label on which was printed, “ Porson. Hydrarg. 
Bichlorid. Hayes, Chemist and Druggist, Hereford.” Hayes identi- 
fied it, and proved that it originally contained two ounces of 
corrosive sublimate, which he had sold to a farmer named Killick, 
who lives near Llandilo, and is a sort of hedge veterinary surgeon. 
Killick admits having bought it, and taken it home to make a wash 
for killing ticks in sheep (for which purpose he used about a third 
of the stuff), but he could not for the life of him account for the 
bottle being found empty in a ditch twenty-seven miles away from 
his house; until now comes the most extraordinary part of the 
case. On the evening of the 3rd of August last year, Warren’s 
stage coach was upset and the driver killed, close to Killick’s 
house, which is on the high road from Hereford. Miss Elizabeth 
Tanner was one of the passengers on her way to her uncle—now do 
you see?—and with the rest of them, nine altogether, she was 
entertained that night by Killick.’ 

‘So that she had the opportunity of taking the bottle!’ I 
suggested. 

‘So that she did actually take the bottle,’ my father resumed, 
‘if we are to believe the evidence which I will now read. Never 
mind the preliminaries. The witness is the only female passenger, 
and she deposes as follows: 

‘ Thave spent the most part of my life in India with my father, 
who is an officer in the army. We have no regular home in 
England, but have occupied lodgings in various places. We were 
at Cheltenham for some time. I remember the 3rd of August ; we 
were making a tour in South Wales. The coach in which we were 
travelling upset, and we spent the night at Mr. Killick’s house. 
The prisoner was one of the passengers. I did not know her. I 
had never seen her before. It was at first arranged that we were 
to sleep together; but I have always had a room to myself, and 
begged for any sort of accommodation so that I could bealone, I 
think the prisoner was offended at my not wishing to share her 
bed. She said some unkind things of me. I was accommodated 
in a sort of pantry. I was too much excited by the accident to 
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sleep ; besides, the bed was very uncomfortable. I do not know how 
long I lay awake. It must have been past midnight, when I was 
surprised by something. Some one came into the room with a 
lighted candle inher hand. It was the prisoner. She was dressed. 
I asked her what she wanted. She made no reply. I was fright- 
ened. I thought she had come to quarrel with me, and hid my 
face under the bedclothes for a while. After a little, not hearing 
anything, I looked up and saw that she had opened a cupboard, 
and was looking at some bottles on one of the shelves. She took 
down several, looked at them, and put them back again. At last 
she took down oue, looked at it, and put it into her pocket. It 
was similar in size and shape to the one now produced.” [‘The 
bottle found ia the ditch,’ interpolated my father]. ‘ I think there 
was a label on it. I could not read what was printed on the label. 
I cannot swear it was the same bottle, but only that it was very 
like it in all respects. The prisoner then left the room. I am 
quite sure it was she. I saw her face plainly.” 

‘ Cross-examined.—* I did not say anything to her as she left 
the room. I did not say anything but ‘ Who’s that?’ when she 
camein. I did not say anything when she took away the bottle. I 
did not tell any one the next morning that she had been in my room. 
I thought it strange that she should have come into my room and 
gone to the cupboard. I did not like to offend her, as she was very 
rude. I did not know that she was going to my uncle Tanner. 
I have already said that I did not know her. No one found me 
out as a witness. I came forward of my own accord, when I read 
about this case in the papers. I have never seen a person walk in 
her sleep. The deceased Mr. Tanner was my mother’s brother. 
My father has not been on terms with him for years. I never saw 
him. I do not know how his property will go if the prisoner be 
convicted of murder.’” 

‘ Now,’ said my father, folding up the brief, ‘ what do you make 
of that ?’ 

‘Who defended the prisoner?’ I asked. 

‘ Lusher.’ 

‘He is going to prove that she walks in her sleep?’ 

‘ Perhaps he will.’ 

‘ And he is going to break down your fine-young-lady witness 
till no ten words of her story will hold together. Just consider,’ 
I went on, warming into my subject: ‘these two women are both 
strangers in a strange house. How could Elizabeth Tanner possibly 
know that there was poison in that room? If she did know, is it 
reasonable to suppose she would take it whilst the other was look- 
ing at her? They had quarrelled, or at any rate Elizabeth had 
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said sharp things to her. Is it likely that she would not have 
taken her revenge by telling next morning? Would one woman 
trust another, whom she had offended, to hold her tongue under 
such circumstances? Nota bit of it! Would a truthful woman 
have held her tongue in such a case, under any circumstances? If 
Lusher can prove that the prisoner walks in her sleep, he can 
easily make out that she went to the witness’s room, frightened 
her so that she did not know whether she was on her head or her 
heels, and that she either invented the bottle business, or dreamed 
it.’ 

‘But the bottle was found near Mrs. Thomas’s cottage.’ 

‘Upon a public road, along which hundreds of people pass! 
And when? Long after the murder, and empty! How do you know 
that your fine-young-lady witness did not take it herself and throw 
it there? She has a motive. If she gets rid of her only cousin, 
she doubles her share out of old Tanner’s money.” 

‘ You're prejudiced against the witness.’ 

‘I am, I admitted; ‘I don’t know why, but I certainly am.’ 

‘You wouldn’t be if you saw her,’ my father said with a smile. 
‘She is very good-looking, and gave her evidence before the magis- 
trates modestly, and with great apparent truthfulness. I think, 
with you, that it can be shaken, but I believe every word of it.’ 

‘Ah! you're prejudiced against the other girl.’ 

‘ My dear boy, who else could have poisoned Tanner ?’ 

‘He might have poisoned himself.’ 

‘Now you are getting unreasonable. Remember his dying cry, 
“ Damn her! This isher work; damn her!” He wasn’t the sort of 
man to commit suicide. 

‘Now then for another counter-twist. Grant that the prisoner 
got possession of Killick’s bottle; let us come back to the question 
of administering the poison.’ 

‘You said it might have been hidden in the empty pot,’ I 
remarked. 

‘If so, he must have taken it in his first drink. Now, that 
quantity of corrosive sublimate would have given such an acrid 
taste to the beer, that any sober man would have detected some- 
thing wrong before he had swallowed the second mouthful. The 
post-mortem examination shows that he had drunk more than a 
quart. Remember, there was a gill left in the pot he used—a pint 
one. According to the hid-in-the-pot theory, he must have drunk 
less than a pint, unless he used something else to drink out of; 
and no other pot, or cup, or glass, or mug, or anything of the sort, 
was found. But she ran away and stole his money: that twists it 
back again,’ : tt 
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‘Could she have given him the poison after she returned from 
Mrs. Thomas ?’ 

‘No—impossible. She was seen to go into the house, and imme- 
diately afterwards called for help. The old man was dying then.’ 

‘ Did he leave any will?’ 

‘Not he! He was afraid of its being known that he was rich.’ 

‘Rich! Two hundred and seventy sovereigns isn’t F 

‘ That was only his ready money. The old rascal had mining 
shares and house property worth from sixteen to seventeen thou- 
sand pounds. There was plenty of motive for getting him out of 
the way. You had better come over with me and hear the case 
tried. Miss Elizabeth will be well defended. Lusher has re- 
tained Serjeant Raikes, and they are going to call evidence 
for the defence. That is why the trial was postponed from the last 
assizes.’ 

‘ When will it come on?’ 

‘Early on Tuesday or Wednesday; and that reminds me that 
I’ve got to see Killick about getting a plan of his house. I shall 
drive over this afternoon. You can come too, if you lik>, By 
the by, you might make the drawing for me.’ 





I went with him; taking the necessary tackle. I was shown 
along a passage at the end of which was a door. I was told to mind, 
as there were three steps down. I had not reached the second, 
when I saw an oriel window, a cavernous fireplace, and a red- 
brick floor. Another step, and I was in the room of my dream |— 
in the room where that strange horror had overpowered me, flowing 
as it were from the great press on the left-hand side of the entrance 
—the very press from which the bottle of poison had been taken! 

Then I asked the name of the witness who had passed the 
night there, and learned for the first time that it was Ocna Berry. 


My Turirp. 


‘Poon!’ exclaimed my father as he entered ; ‘the place smells 
like a grave. Open the windows, Killick, won’t you? Why, Frank, 
you look as pale as a ghost.’ 

‘It’s the foul air, I stammered. ‘For God’s sake, come out of 
it, or we shall be choked.’ 

‘Oh, it’s not so bad as that,’ my father replied. ‘There, now! 
here comes the breeze. Leave the door open, and it will soon 
drive out the damp. What the deuce do you keep the place shut 
up for like this, Killick ?’ 

Killick explained that he did so because he thought the gentle- 
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men—meaning the justices and the coroner—might come again to 
‘rummage ;’ but from what I afterwards heard, it appeared that no 
one liked to enter the room with ‘them pisons and things’ about, 
lest they too should get into trouble. Being a witness in a criminal 
case was considered a sort of ‘ trouble’ in our part of the country, 
and is so still. 

The foul atmosphere was a godsend for me. It accounted for 
my agitation, and served as an excuse to hasten to the window 
whilst Killick and my father had their talk. I made my measure- 
ments, and drew my plan, which included a drawing of the press 
from which the poison had been taken, and upon which a lock had 
now been placed in consequence of some remarks made at the ad- 
journed inquest. I will confess that my heart beat painfully fast 
when the key was turned, and the great doors opened before me 
for the second time. . 

Everything was there exactly as I had seen in my dream: the 
bowls, the bats, the instruments, the books, the gallipots, and 
the bottles. The places of some of these had been changed, but 
there they all were. I got rid of my father and Killick, on the 
plea that I wanted to make a sketch of the room, and could not do 
so with people talking around me. I dashed off what might pass 
for a drawing, and took up my real interest—to make a thorough 
search in and about that press. What did I think I should find? 
I really did not think of finding anything; I wanted to make my- 
self familiar with it, so that it should not haunt me, as I feared it 
might do if I left it unexplored. In the first place, I wanted to 
see whether the doors would open of themselves if a shake or a 
gust of wind should slightly part them. I opened them a quarter 
of an inch, half an inch, an inch, and-then they swung back by 
themselves, giving me another cold creepy sensation down the 
back. I searched every shelf from top to bottom, but found no- 
thing to reward me for dusty hands and a broken brace. The room 
was now bare. The turn-up bedstead and three-legged table had 
been removed, but the broken lawn mower and the rusty pair of 
‘ dogs’ were still where I had seen them last. * Now,’ thought I, out 
of mere curiosity, ‘let me see what is in the other presses.’ I was 
standing by the fireplace when this idea came into my head, and 
walked towards the one at the entrance, on the right-hand side of the 
door. AsI went my foot slipped, and I nearly fell. Ilookeddown, 
and found that I had slipped on a drop of candle-grease. I examined 
the floor carefully, and found four others between the spot where I 
stumbled and the door. Now, Ocna had sworn that Elizabeth 
Tanner came into the room with a candle. The room had had no 
occupant since the night she passed in it, and had been closed 
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since the 14th of January. Something might be made of those 
grease spots. I would ask Killick when the room had been 
scrubbed last, and if any one was in the habit of going there with 
a candle. I was on the second step, passing out, when it occurred 
to me to close and lock the press. You had to shut the right- 
hand flap first, and bolt it with a bolt that shot downwards into 
the framework ; then you closed the other on the bevelled edge. I 
had some difficulty in forcing the bolt home; and as it is one of 
my peculiarities to put such things to rights if I can, I took my 
scarf pin and cleared out the hole. 

There came out of that hole seven pieces of worsted—two 
black, two blue, and three white; partly woven together, and all 
the same length. 

‘If Miss Elizabeth Tanner has a shawl with a black, blue, and 
white fringe,’ I said to myself, ‘ and a bit of it is missing, all the 
Serjeant Raikeses in the world cannot save her neck.’ 

I thought it wise to keep this discovery to myself till I got 
home ; but told my father then and there about the grease spots. 
We found that the room had been scrubbed out for Miss Berry 
when she insisted upon sleeping alone, and that no one went there 
at night with or without a candle. We got a bricklayer, took 
up the bricks on which the spots were, and carried them off with 
us as witnesses. ‘ It’s a circumstance,’ said my father, as we drove 
along, ‘ with not much in it of itself, but I give you great credit 
for finding it out.’ 

Then I told him what else I had discovered, and he exclaimed, 
‘By Jove! Frank, you'll do! TI’ll have every rag that girl has 
examined. All her things are sealed up, and you shall overhaul 
them yourself. I’m so glad I brought you. If we find what you 
suspect, you're a made man.’ 

We did find exactly what I suspected. Elizabeth Tanner had 
a worsted shawl—black, blue, and white. She wore it in the 
coach on the day of the upset, and precisely seven strands of the 
fringe at one corner were missing! She must have caught it on 
the bolt of the press as she shut the door. 

‘Now, how about your prejudice against poor Miss Berry? 
my father asked triumphantly. And the somnambulism!’ he con- 
tinued; ‘that won’t do either. You'll have to attend the trial as 
an important witness now, young man, instead of a spectator.’ 

This set me thinking of Ocna and Mark. Their marriage was 
fixed for the 24th; the trial was to take place on the 18th. 
Would he come with her? If so, how was I to get off going back 
with them? I had written to him, saying that of course I would be 
his best man, meaning to excuse myself at the last moment. I 
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had congratulated Ocna, and told her to rely on my doing all she 
wished. I should have to see her in court, but that could not be 
helped. I thought it passing strange that she had never attended 
in any way to the murder of her uncle. Was this the troublesome 
law business of which she had spoken? As I reflected, I remem- 
bered that she had never spoken to me of my family or my home, 
and that I had told her I was going to visit my fiancée, without 
mentioning that I should proceed to Wales. ‘ How surprised 
she will be,’ I thought, ‘ to find that I am also a witness in the 
case.” 

By this time all my prejudice had vanished: The unnamed 
witness, whose story on paper I had picked to pieces, was an ab- 
straction whom I had judged on abstract principles—Ocna Berry 
in the flesh was another, and quite another, individual. 

It would be just like her to shrink from an altercation with 
an angry, bold woman like Elizabeth Tanner ; just like her to 
ask no questions and tell no tales about a matter which might have 
no importance ; just like her to come forward when its importance 
was manifest, to tell the truth for the truth’s sake. 

But how odd it was that these two women should be cousins, 
and not know each other! How odd it was again,, that the theory 
of the one about putting disagreeable old people out of the way 
should have been carried out by the other! Nevertheless, I had 
got quite reconciled, as it were, to Ocna, when a letter from Mark 
threw me back into doubts and questionings. 

‘You will be sorry to hear,’ he wrote, ‘that my Ocna is far 
from well. I wrote to you yesterday, and took the letter to her to 
ask if she would not add a line. She went with it to her desk for 
that purpose, and had not walked three steps before she fell as 
though she had been shot. The poor dear girl passed from one 
fainting fit into another, and is unable to leave her room to-day. 
I am very anxious and unhappy about her. The worst of it is that 
she insists upon keeping an engagement she has made to go to 
Devonshire for a few days on the 16th, to visit some old aunt or 
other. Well or ill, she says she must go; and will not let me go 
with her. Her father backs her up in this insane resolve, and is 
exceedingly grumpy when I resist it. We almost quarrelled. 
Wait till Ocna and I are married, and Ill teach him a lesson or 
two. They will be back on the 22nd. Why cannot you come 
up at once, old man? it will be awfully lonely when she’s away.’ 

So she had fainted at the sight of a letter addressed to me, and 
was trying to hide her attendance at the assizes for South Wales 
by a pretended visit to an aunt in Devonshire ! 
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‘What folly!’ I thought. ‘Why, every newspaper in the 
country would have an account of such a trial.’ 

The trial came on as arranged ; I had a seat next to my father 
in the well of the court, just under the Counsel for the Crown— 
Durham, Q.C., the leader of the Circuit, and Mr. Finch, a steady 
old ‘ Junior’ who did all the heavy prosecutions. Mr. Durham’s 
opening speech was calm, close, deadly. The motive, the means 
to carry it out, the result, the death, the flight of the prisoner, 
were hammered together, link by link, with fatal precision. There 
seemed to be no weak place in the chain. 

The first witness examined was the doctor whom the prisoner 
had called in, and who subsequently made the post-mortem exami- 
nation. 

Then farmer Killick proved having purchased the poison, and 
placed it in the press we know of; he told about the accident to 
the coach, and that the prisoner and the witness, Miss Berry, had 
passed the night at his house. He swore that the latter had worn 
a shawl similar to the one produced, and identified the bricks we 
had taken up. 

Very little was made out of him in cross-examination, except 
that the prisoner wag a stranger to him, and could not have known 
that he had poisons in the house. Then Mr. Finch rose and called 
* Ocna Berry.’ 

I had not yet seen her. The witness-box was within three 
yards of where I sat. Our eyes met as she entered it, but she made 
no sign of recognition. She was deadly pale, and trembled so that 
she could hardly draw off her glove. The prisoner, who had 
listened to the evidence so far in dogged silence, became violently 
excited, and exclaimed, ‘That woman! oh, that woman! she'll 
swear my life away!’ Her eyes flashed, her bosom heaved, she 
struck her hand on the bar with such violence that the blood 
came. Then she fainted. 

I do not know which was the calmer of the two during this 
outbreak—the Judge, or Ocna Berry. 

I never saw her look so lovely. Her pallor became her, and 
added refinement and delicacy to her always sweet face. I was 
young, and susceptible to the influence of beauty. I began to hate 
myself for having doubted her story—strange as it was—and 
questioned the motives which led her to conceal her movements 
from Mark. Many people think it degrading to give evidence in 
a Court of Justice. She was foolish in thinking that she could 
deceive her lover—that was all. And yet I found myself saying to 
my own heart, J hope to God she will tell the truth\’ Now, if you 
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do not remember her statement, as read to me by my father, do 
me the favour to turn back and reperuse it. 

In about a quarter of an hour the prisoner had recovered and 
was quiet again. 

The case went on. 

Having given her name, age, &c. &c., her examination pro- 
ceeded thus: 

Q. ‘Do you remember the 3rd of last August ?’ 

A. ‘Ido. The coach in which my father and I were travelling 
was upset, and we passed the night at Mr. Killick’s house.’ 

Q. ‘ Was the prisoner one of your fellow-passengers?’ 

A, ‘She was.’ 

Q. ‘Had you ever seen her before ?’ 

A. *I had not; but from something she said on the coach, I 
knew she was my cousin.’ 

Q. ‘In what room did you sleep ?’ 

A. ‘Ina sort of pantry with a brick floor. They wanted me 
to sleep with the prisoner, but I had taken a dislike to her.’ 

Q. * Well, I believe you were not very comfortable ?’ 

A. ‘Oh, I was so tired, that I could have slept anywhere.’ 

Mr. Finch referred to his brief; but was too old a hand to 
look puzzled. Serjeant Raikes made a note, and underscored it 
twice. 

Q. ‘Did anything disturb you during the night?’ 

A. ‘Not until I had been to the cupboard.’ 

Q. ‘I suppose you mean, not till the prisoner had ?’ 

Up started the Serjeant. ‘Stop, stop! I object,’ he urged. 
* Really, my Lord, such a suggestion is most improper.’ 

‘ You had better let the witness tell her story in her own way,’ 
said the judge. ‘Go on,’ he added kindly to Ocna; ‘take your 
time, and tell what happened in your own way.’ 

Her beauty attracted every eye. There was a peculiar ring in 
her voice—though it was low and sweet—which hushed every 
other sound. You could hear a pin drop as she proceeded. 

‘I went to sleep almost directly after I got into bed, but I 
woke up about one o'clock, and began to think about Uncle 
Tanner, how rich he was, and how horrid; and what a good thing 
it would be for us if I could kill him, and not be found out.’ 

I will not even try to describe the sensation this produced. 
The prisoner uttered a piercing cry, half laugh, half scream. 
Finch turned round and looked at his leader, aghast. The Ser- 
jeant was so excited that he could hardly take down the words. 

‘ Are you trifling with the court,’ asked the judge severely, ‘ or 
is it possible you have been—? Mr. Finch, is your witness sober? 
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‘I am quite sober,’ Ocna replied for herself; ‘I must tell the 
truth. I know I have sworn falsely once before, but I must tell 
the truth to-day.’ There was no movement of surprise now. 
The court was as silent as a graveyard at midnight; you could 
hear the ticking of the clock: J could hear the beating of my 
heart. The judge drew a long breath, and said, ‘ It is my duty, 
witness, to tell you that you are not obliged to criminate yourself.’ 

‘Oh yes, I am,’ she replied, as quietly as though he had said, 
‘ You are not obliged to sing asong.’ ‘* You do not know. I must 
tell the truth. I cannot help it. It was I who poisoned Uncle 
Tanner.’ 

Here the pent-up excitement burst all bounds. It began with 
a gasp, and widened into a rush of feet and a roar of tongues. 
The court—like most of our courts of justice —was so constituted 
that about one-fifth of those assembled in it could hear what went 
on. Those who could not hear, rushed forward to learn what had 
happened. Those who had heard, rushed back to tell, In vain 
did the criers call ‘ Silence!’ and the Javelin-men thump the floor 
with the butts of their ungainly weapons. It was not until the 
order to clear the court had been executed by the police with 
main force, that comparative order was restored. 

All this time Ocna stood in the witness-box, unnerved. 

‘I must admit,’ the judge began, ‘I have been unable to take 
a note of the last answer given by this witness.’ 

‘ I have, my Lord,’ replied the counsel for the prisoner. ‘ After 
your Lordship had mercifully recommended the witness not to 
convict herself, she said, ‘I must tell the truth. I cannot help it. 
It was I who poisoned Uncle Tanner.’ 

‘Is that correct, Mr. Durham ?’ from the Bench. 

‘It is, my Lord. I fear the witness has been tampered with.’ 

‘Tampered with!’ repeated his Lordship. ‘If she had modi- 
fied her first statement so as to screen the prisoner, I might have 
thought so; but she accuses herself. It appears to me that the 
questions you have to consider now are simply these—first, is she 
in her right senses? and then, if she be not—can you go on with 
the case ?’ 

‘I will ask your Lordship for an adjournment, in order that I 
may consult with my learned friend and the gentleman who in- 
structs us,’ said Durham. 

‘ Have you any objection, brother Raikes ?’ 

‘None, my Lord, provided that the witness be not allowed to 
leave,’ said the Serjeant. 

‘The witness must certainly be detained in custody,’ said the 
judge. ‘Gentlemen of the Jury, I am sorry to put you to in- 
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convenience, but you must see the propriety of the course sug- 
gested. The case is adjourned till to-morrow at nine o'clock. 
In the mean time, I would suggest that the witness be examined 
by some competent medical men.’ 


‘ Frank,’ said my father, gravely, as we walked to the hotel, 
* you are keeping something back from me. Why did you take a 
prejudice against that woman when I read you her deposition ? and 
why did she tell those awful lies, looking at you as if yow were 
examining her ?’ 

‘Did she?’ I replied, more to gain time than for anything 
else, as I knew she had never taken her eyes off mine. 

‘Yes, she did.’ 

* Remember that I was sitting right under Finch.’ 

‘True, but the level of her look was about his knee. What 
does it mean ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me now,’ I pleaded. ‘I don’t know myself. I 
have kept a lot away from you because I thought you'd laugh at 
me. God only knows what it means. The only thing that I am 
sure of is that she has spoken the truth to-day.’ 

‘You must come with me to Durham’s lodgings,’ my father 
said with decision, ‘and tell all you know. There must be no 
concealment or nonsense in a case like this. Unless we can show 
that she is stark staring mad, we may just as well give up the 
prosecution at once, and go home.’ 

' © If it be madness to have no moral consciousness of wrong, she 
is mad,’ I replied. 

I attended the consultation, and made a clean breast of it: 
told them of her extraordinary submission to me, and of the mis- 
take I had made in attributing it to affection, of my conversation 
with her during which she said she was not good—would steal but 
for fear of punishment, and did not consider the killing of trouble- 
some old persons to be murder; told them of my dream, of her 
request not to see me until after her marriage, of her pretended 
visit to Devonshire; told them all, but made no attempt to ex- 
plain anything. I left these hard-headed lawyers in the dark, but 
I had caught a glimpse of light. There is nothing like going 
over a thing out loud before third persons, to make it clear in your 
own mind. Thinking to yourself is like looking through a cul- 
lender. You see the object bit by bit, but its general effect is not 
presented. 

At the hotel I found a message from the High Sheriff, request- 
ing me to come to the gaol at once. I hurried back to Mr. Dur- 
ham’s lodgings, and was told that he had received a like summons, 
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and had started. In the matron’s room I found assembled the 
Sheriff, Durham, and my father, Serjeant Raikes, the doctor, and 
another medico who had come to investigate Ocna’s state of mind, 
the matron, and Ocna herself, who came forward with a smile, and 
held out her hand as though nothing remarkable had happened 
since last we met. 

‘Now,’ she said, turning toward the doctors, ‘you can ask me 
anything you like, and I will tell the truth.’ 

‘For some reasons of her own,’ remarked the gaol doctor, 
‘which she will not disclose, Miss Berry declines to say anything 
except in your presence. That is why we have sent for you.’ 

I bowed, and took a seat. 

‘Now, Miss Berry,’ said the doctor, ‘how long ago is it since 
you began to think that you poisoned old Mr. Tanner ?’ 

‘ Think I poisoned him!’ she replied ; ‘ I did poison him.’ 

‘Yes, but is it not a fact that you have heard voices saying 
things to you? Did the voices ever say that you had poisoned 
him ?—now, think.’ 

She laughed. ‘Oh, I have read all about that. Voices? 
nonsense! Mad people hear voices. I’m not mad. You are 
wasting time with your foolish questions. I want to tell the 
whole truth. Listen, for I am tired. When I was in India, I 
knew a girl who was like me—under an influence. The man, like 
him ’ (pointing to me) ‘could make her do anything he pleased. 
She could not tell him a falsehood. We used to make play of it. 
One night, at a party given by the general, we agreed before she 
came that he was to will her to turn a certain picture round with 
its face to the wall—and she did so in the middle of a dance, when 
she thought no one was looking. When she married, the influence 
passed away. Perhaps it might have been the same with me. 
Poor Mark! I wish I had married him at once, as he wanted. 
From the first moment I saw you ’—she continued, addressing me 
—‘I knew that you could make me do what you pleased. When 
I came into court to-day, you willed that I should tell the truth— 
you know you did. If you had not been there, I should have told 
my old story.’ 

‘ And sent an innocent woman to the gallows!’ I interrupted 
with a shudder. 

‘She is a horrid creature. It would not have mattered much. 
Perhaps her lawyers would have got her off. I had to protect 
myself—then. Well, I got that poison, as I have told you, and I 
was returning to my bed, when Elizabeth Tanner came in with a 
candle in her hand. She was walking in her sleep. I had left 
the doors of tlhe cupboard open, and her shawl caught in the bolt ; 
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she tore it free, and passed on round the room, and out again. 
How she frightened me! Now let me think what next: Oh! the 
poisoning. We were dreadfully hard pressed for money, and papa 
thought that perhaps Uncle Tanner would lend us some if I asked 
him, for my mother’s sake, as he had been fond of her. By this 
time the idea of killing him had quite gone out of my head, for I 
had no chance to do so—don’t you see? So we went to Swansea, 
and I walked alone to his house. When I got there, I was afraid 
to go in because of Elizabeth. I knew she hated me, and would 
interfere if she could. As I waited, thinking what to do—if I 
should send for him to come to me, or what—she went out. 
“‘ Now,” thought I, “ the coast is clear,” and I walked in. I found 
Uncle Tanner in the kitchen, smoking a long clay pipe, and 
drinking beer out of a pewter pot. At first he was only sulky: 
but when I told him what I wanted, he became furious; cursed 
my father and my mother and myself—oh, so dreadfully! I never 
heard such language. When I answered him, he made a blow at 
me with a great stick he had; and if I had not started back, he 
might have dashed my brains out. He raged and foamed like a 
maniac. He swore that none of us should have a shilling of his 
money; that it was an insult and an outrage for a man who had 
treated him as my father had done, to ask a favour of him; that 
he would send for a lawyer and make his will, giving everything 
he had to Elizabeth; and then he fell to abusing and cursing her 
for leaving him alone. It was then that the idea of killing him 
came back to my mind. I had the poison with me; I always 
carried it about with me, because, moving from place to place as 
we did, there was nowhere to hide it safely. I turned my back 
as if to go, shook out a little into my hand, and, watching my 
opportunity as he raged up and down the room, tossed it into the 
beer-pot. 

‘On my way back, I emptied the rest of the stuff out on the 
road, and I threw away the bottle into a ditch. We left by the 
steamer at night. That is all, I think. Stay; I want you to 
understand that papa knew nothing of this—absolutely nothing.’ 

¢ You have not told us what prompted you to come forward as 
a witness?’ asked the doctor. 

‘Oh yes, I forgot. It was at Bristol, I think, that we read 
about Uncle Tanner in the newspapers, and heard that Elizabeth 
was accused of hismurder. Papa gave a start, and said, ‘ Why, good 
heavens, Ocna! if this woman be hanged, we shall come in for all 
his property. That was why I wrote and said I knew where she 
got the poison ; but papa had nothing to do with it.’ 
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‘One murder was not enough for you, then?’ asked Serjeant 
Raikes with his bitter sneer. 

‘It is absurd to talk of murder, she replied haughtily. ‘Is 
it murder to kill a mad dog? Uncle Tanner was no use to him- 
self or any one. He would have drunk himself to death in a 
month or two. He was more than half crazy, as it was. I con- 
sidered him rather asa sort of mischievous wild beast than a man ; 
but he intended to do, and no doubt would have done, us a great 
wrong, as a man, if he had lived. He would have given all his 
money away from us to that creature. Oh! I know all about her. 
She ran away with a circus rider. She was as common and as vile 
as she could be at Leamington. Any one who knew her there will 
tell you that. Was such a creature to stand in my way, and go 
about rich and shameless, taking husbands from their wives and 
lovers from their sweethearts, as all such wretches do? Who knows 
but that she would have killed the old man herself, if she had a 
chance! Depend upon it, such a creature as she is did not shut 
herself up with him in that dull place for nothing.’ 

‘You have told us,’ said the doctor, after a long pause, ‘ that 
you feel bound to tell the truth now because of some special 
influence which you suppose this gentleman’ (indicating me) ‘to 
possess over you; do you not feel yourself influenced by God’s 
commandment, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour” ?’ 

‘ Your neighbour,’ she retorted, ‘ is some one who is good to you, 
like the Samaritan ; not a vixenish wanton like Elizabeth Tanner, 
who tries to supplant you and do you all the harm she can.’ 

‘May we take it, then, as your opinion, that an act which would 
be wicked if done to a good person is excusable when done to one 
who is not good ?’ 

‘You may. It is common sense. What is the use of being 
good, and giving up all sorts of pleasant things, if you are to have 
no advantage over people like Robert Tanner, for example? I am 
very tired, sir. I have told you all I have to say. You must 
excuse my declining to answer any more of these foolish questions.’ 

The next day the chaplain saw her alone, and made no more 
out of her than the doctors had done. ‘She has the most extra- 
ordinary talent of perversion,’ he reported. ‘ There is not one 
principle of ethics that she does not turn upside down and inside 
out, to her own perfect satisfaction. And it is all spontaneous, for 
she has read nothing that could prompt her to such convictions.’ 
This was not strictly correct, as she had horrified the worthy 
clergyman with anthropomorphic readings of certain events re- 
corded in the Old Testament: 
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The trial of Elizabeth Tanner resulted in her acquittal. At 
the next assizes Ocna Berry took her place in the dock. Poor 
Mark, who stood loyally by her to the last, though convinced that 
she was temporarily insane, wished to retain counsel for her; 
but she insisted upon defending herself. She did so with such 
success—insisted upon her sanity in such a way—that the jury 
found her Not Guilty, on the ground of insanity, without leaving 
the box. The usual sentence—to be detained during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure—was passed, and she was removed to the County Lunatic 
Asylum, where she died, a raving maniac, before a year had passed. 


Se 
My WHuotez. 


Now, the enigma presented is—was she insane all the time? 
Was her idea, that I exercised an influence over her, the delusion 
of a failing mind? Or, being sane, was her sad end brought about 
by the horror of her position, and a newly awakened feeling 
of remorse? I have answered it Yes, and I have been certain 
that No should be the reply, according as I admitted or rejected 
certain propositions which caused serious people at that time to 
scoff. When I ask myself how I came to dream that dream, and 
how she came to know, when about to give her evidence, that I 
willed her to tell the truth, I cannot but conclude that there is some- 
thing supernatural in it. When I reflect that I never had the 
slightest wish to control her, did absolutely nothing to subject her 
to my will, and never before or since exercised such power over 
any one—I am inclined to admit that natural forces were at work 
in her poor brain. But then, the dream! There is nothing the 
matter with me. I am a prosaic, plodding old attorney-at-law, 
with a grown-up family—one whom no one, I[ think, will accuse of 
lunacy. There is a mystery about that dream which flows over 
the whole case, which cannot be extricated from it, and which 
carries me back to a vicious circle in which I go round and round, 
undecided. 
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Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT- 
SANDARS. With 639 Illustrations. 
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Bardsley (Rev. C. W.), Works by: 


English Surnames: Their Sources and Significations. By 
CuHaries WarzEInG Barpsey, M.A. Second Edition, revised throughout 
and considerably Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Barps.ey. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 


By HENRY MORLEY. New Edition, with One Hundred Illustrations, 








Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt edges, 215. per volume. 


Beautiful Pictures by British Artists: 
A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries, In Two Series, 
The First Serigs including Examples by WILKIE, CONSTABLE, 
TURNER, MULREADY, LANDSEER, MACLISE, E. M. WARD, FRITH, 
Sir JOHN GILBERT, LESLIE, ANSDELL, MARCUS STONE, Sir NOEL 
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Belgravia for 1881. 


A New Serial Story, entitled ‘‘A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY,” by W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘‘ The New Republic,” 
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Blackburn’s Art Handbooks: 

Academy Notes,1875. With 40 Illustrations, 1s, 
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Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, 1s, 
Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, 1s. 
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Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. 80 Illustrations. 

Pictures at South Kensington. (The Raphael Cartoons, Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c.) With 70 Illustrations. 1s. 

The English Pictures at the National Gallery. With 114 
Illustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National Gallery. 128Illusts. 15. 6d. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete in One Volume, with 
nearly 600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National Gallery. 
With Notes by Henry Biacksurn, and 242 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
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Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. 114 Illustrations. 15. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts. 1s. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 100 IIllusts. Is. 

Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. 120 Illusts. Is. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 112 Illusts. Is. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. 100 IlIlusts. 1s. 

Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. 1oo Illusts. 1s. 

Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 Illustrations. 1s. 

Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 Illusts. 1s. 

Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With Fac- 
simile Sketches by the Artist. men A 8vo, rs. 


Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 215, 
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Bret Harte, Works by: 
Bret Harte’s Collected Works. 


Arranged and Revised by the 


Author. To be completed in Five Vols., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. each. 
I. Compete PorTicaL ANe DRAMATIC Works. With Steel Plate 


Vol. 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. [ Ready. 
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| Ready. 


Vol. IIT. TaLes or THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
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Vol. 1V. Gasprizt Conroy. 
Vol. V. Srorigs—ConvEnseD Nove s, &c. [/n the Press. 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bettew, Portrait of the Author, and 50 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By BRET HARTE, 
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Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 
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Small 4to, cloth ilt, with Coloured Illustrations, ros. 6d. 
Chaucer for Children: 
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Cleopatra’s Needle: 


Its Acquisition and Removal to England. By Sir J. E. ALEXANDER, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
‘** Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of GEORGE COLMAN. With Life by G, 
B. BUCKSTONE, and Frontispiece by HOGARTH. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works by: 
Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conway, 
M.A. Two Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illustrations, 28s. 

** A valuable contribution to mythological literature. ... There is much 
good writing, a vast fund of humanity, undeniable earnestness, and a delicate 
sense of humour, ali set forth in pure English.” —CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“This delightful‘ Necklace of Stories’ is inspired with lovely and lofty 
bac: sentiments.’ —ILLUSTRATED LONDON NeEws. 5 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 245. 


Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 
The Prince Consort’s Own), formerly the 95th, By Sir WiLLIAM 
. COPE, formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7s. 6a. 
Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 


with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Epw 
Creasy, Author of ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 

















Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, 75. 6d, 


Credulities, Past and Present. 
By WILLIAM Jones, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Finger-Ring Lore,” &c. 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF '* PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS.’—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crimes and Funishments. 


Including a New Translation of Beccaria’s ‘‘ Dei Dzlitti e delle Pene.’ 
By JAues ANSON FARRER. 


Crown 8vo, o, cloth gilt, Two very ‘thick Volumes, ; 75. 6d. each. 


Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 


Complete in Two SERIES: The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the SECOND 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the BEST Humour of 
THACKERAY, Hoop, MAYHEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
ROBERT BROUGH, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engravings 
by CRUIKSHANK, "HINE, LANDELLS, &c. 








Parts I. to XIV. now ready, 21s. each, 


Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 


By JouHNn E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Pilates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 


*,* Parts XV. and XVI., completing the work, are nearly ready. 


- Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterbuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original details con~ 
cerning various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated S that writer.°— 
ACADEMY. 


Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 75. 


Cyclopedia of Costume; 
or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. 


The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at £3 13s.6d. each: 
Vol. I. THE DICTIONARY. 
Vol. Il. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in 25 Parts, at 5s. each. Cases for binding, 5s. each. 

‘A comprehensive and highly valuable book of reference. . . . We have 
varely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . Mr. Planché s 
enormous labour of love, the production at a text which, whether in its dictiona 
Form or in that 9 the ‘General History,’ is within its intended scopeimmeasurad: ably 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, . . . This book is not only 
one of the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing,’ —ATHENAZUM. 

“A most readable and interesting work—and it can scarcely be constilted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . « All the chromo-lit wraphs. 
and most of the woodcut illustrations—the latter amounting to several thousands 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
&t equally suited to the library and the ladies’ drawing-room.” —TIMES. 
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Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 24s. 


Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds of 
the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD IRVING DODGE, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United StatesArmy. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM BLACKMORE; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 

by ERNEST GRISET. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 125. 6d. 7 


Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. JoHN DoRAN, F.S.A. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 18s. 
Dunraven’s The Great Divide: 


A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by VALENTINE W. BROMLEY. 
“There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven’s ‘ The Great Divide.’ . . . The book is full of clever observation, 
and both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.” —ATHENAUM. 








Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


Drury Lane (Old): 


Fifty Years’ Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
EDWARD STIRLING. [Jn the press. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
Dutt’s India, Past and Present; 
with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By SHOSHEE CHUNDER 
DuTT, Rai Bahadoor. 


Crown 8ve, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Emanuel On Diamonds and (Precious 
Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By HARRY EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 











Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36s. 


Emanuel and Grego.—A History of the Gold- 
smith’s and Jeweller’s Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By E. 
EMANUEL and JOSEPH GREGO. With numerous fine Engravings. 

[ln preparation. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Englishman’s House, The: 
A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C, J. RICHARDSON. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
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i Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume, 7 
Early English Poets. 


Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B, GROSART. 
‘Mr. Grosart has spent the most laborious and the most enthusiastic care on 
the perfect restoration and preservation of the text. . . From Mr. Grosart we 
always expect and always receive the final results of most patient and competent 
cehelareh.”—Examnen. 
1. Fletcher’s(Giles, B.D.)Com- | 3. Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperi- 
lete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in des, Noble Numbers, and Complete 
eaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth Collected Poems. With Memorial- 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and | Introduction and Notes, Steel Por- 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- trait, Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. Glossarial Index, &c. Three Vols. 
2, Davies’ (Sir John) Complete | 4. Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. | plete Poetical Works, including all 
to L.in Verse, and other hitherto | those in ‘‘ Arcadia.”’ With Portrait, 
Unpublished MSS.., for the first time Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. | Three Vols. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Evolution (Chapters on); 


A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [/z preparation. 
Abstract of Contents :—The Problem Stated—Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution—What Evolution is and what it is not—The Evidence for Evolution— 
The Evidence from Development—The Evidence from Rudimentary Organs—The 
Evidence from Geographical Distribution—The Evidence from Geology—Evolution 
and Environments—Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution 
and Degeneration—Evolution and Ethics—The Relations of Evolution to Ethics 
and Theology, &c. &c. 








Folio, cloth extra, £ 1 115. 6d. 


Examples of Contemporary Art. 
Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. ComyNs CARR. 
“7 would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room book.”’—NONCONFORMIST, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 
Fairholt’s Tobacco : 
Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F, 
W. FarrRHOLt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and up of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faradays Chemical History of a Candle. 


Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. CrooKkEs, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 
New Edition. Edited byW. Crookes, F.C.S, Numerous Illustrations, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Finger-Ring Lore: 
Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A. With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 


“One of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement as of instruc 
tion.” —ATHENZUM, 





Price One Shilling Monthly. 


Gentleman’s Magazine for 1881. 
The Fanuary Number will contain the First Chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled ‘‘ THE COMET OF A SEASON,” by JUSTIN MCCARTHY, 
M.P., Author of ‘‘ Donna Quixote,” &e, 
*,* Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY fo | rie 1880, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d.; and Cases for binding, price 2s. each. 


Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, price One Shilling. 


The Gentleman’s Annual. 


Containing THE Posy RING. By Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT.—SKELE- 
TON Keys. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY.—LOVE THAT PURIFIES. By 
HENRIETTA A. DUFF. ; [Jn November. 


THE RUSKIN GRIMM.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


German Popular Stories. 
Collected by the Brothers GRrmM, and Translated by EDGAR TAYLOR. 
Edited with an Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN. With 22 Illustrations 
‘after the inimitable designs of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both Series 
Complete. 

“* The illustrations of thisvolume .. . ave of quite sterling and admirable 
art, of aclass precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Tomake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them —— a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be learnt 
in schools.” —Extract from Introduction by JouN Ruskin. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 
Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By GEORGE GLENNY,. 

“4 great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide.”’—LkEDS MERCURY. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s.6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 


Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst GUHL and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 
Greenwood’s Low-Life Deeps: 


An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With Illustrations in tint by ALFRED CONCANEN, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7. 6d. 


Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 
Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 


Remarkable Scenes, People, and Placesin London. By JAMES GREEN- 
woop. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by ALFRED CONCANEN. 





Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume, 


Golden Library, The: 


Ballad History of England. By 
W. C. Bennetr. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of 
the Echo Club. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 
Aims, 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 
the Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. SALA. 

at the 


Holmes’s Professor 
Breakfast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 
Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
a Traveller. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
the Alhambra. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 
Series Complete in One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale | 


for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces. 
tion by Epmunp OLuIER. 


With Portrait, and Introduc- | 


| Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Morf 
d’Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE 


RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
= and Notes, by T. M’Criz 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
BEuve. 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E, CLARKE, 


| Shelley’s Early Poems, and 


Queen Mab, with Essay by Lzicu 
Hunt. 

Shelley’s Later Poems: Laon 
and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 
the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzl, 
St. Irvyue, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with additions, by 





Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 


An ENCYCLOPZDIA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 


Countries. 


Selected and Edited by THEODORE TAYLOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 


Guyot’s Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors AGAssIz, PIERCE, and GRAY ; 12 Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index, 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 8s. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Hall’s(Mrs. S. C.)Sketches ofIrish Character. 


With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by MACLISE, GIL- 
BERT, HARVEY, and G, CRUIKSHANK. 
“* The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitford’s beautiful English 
sketches in ‘ Our Village,’ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
bright."—Biackwoop’s MAGAZINE. 








Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d.; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., ros. 6d. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 


By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures. 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. HAweEts, Author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Beauty,” &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

** A well-considered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 
of ladies of our time. . . . . Mrs. Haweis writes frankly and to the 
point, she does not mince matters, but boldly remonstrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indulgein. . . . . Wemay recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerns.” —-ATHENAUM, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. HAwets, Author of 
“Chaucer for Children.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 Illustrations, ros. 6d. 

*,* See also CHAUCER, £. 6 of this Catalogue. 











Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. each, 


History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880, By JUSTIN 
McCarTRY, M.P. 


“Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little but approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting subject, and words piled on words 
could say no more forit. .. . Suchis the effect of its general justice, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers will close these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two [since publi:he!] that 
are to follow.”’- SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand: 


Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property, 
By Sir ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, Q.C , K.C.S.I. 








Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 
and Voice Preservation: A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By GorvoN Ho.meEs, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 6d. 


s 3 . . 
Hollingshead’s (John) Plain English. 
Bs anticipate immense entertainment from the perusal of Mr. Hollingshead's 
Plain English, which I imagined to be a philological work, but which I find to 
be a series of essays, in the Hollingsheadian or Sledge-Hammer style, on those 


matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant.”—G. A. S, in the 
ILLustraTED Lonpon News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. Including the CREAM OF THE CoMIC ANNUALS, 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 


Pole; A Noah’s Arkzological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. BRUNTON and E, C. BARNES. 


‘““ The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton Barnes do full 
Justice to the writer's meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious co- 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.’” —TimEs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 
Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works, 


including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 














With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 


J Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 
Horne’s Orion: 
An Epic Poem in Three Books. By RICHARD HENGIST HORNE, 


With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by SUMMERS. Tenth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 
Historically and Economically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their — 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By GEORGE HOWELL. 


“* This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, to place the 
work of trade unions in the past, and their objects in the future, fairly before the 
bublic from the working man’s point of view.” —Patt MALt GAZETTE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
Hueffer’s The Troubadours: 


A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


~ Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 
Josephus, The Complete Works of. 


Translated by WHISTON. Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
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A NEw EDpITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 


Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 
Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

“* One of those volumes which may be taken up and dipped into at random for half- 
an-hour’s reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source of 
valuable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 

‘ews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greatest thinkers of Christendom 

in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries."—LeEps MERCURY. 





Small 8v0, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 


And other Fairy Stories. By BRIDGET and JULIA KAVANAGH. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. MOYR SMITH. 


“* Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as delightful as the 
Bes? of Grimm’s ‘German Popular Stories.” . . ._. For the most part the 


stories ave downright, thorough-going Jairy stories of the most admirable kind. 
- « « Mr, Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable.’’—SPgcTATOR. 





Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 


Imitate it. By DAisy WATERHOUSE HAWKINS. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 
Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With HANcocK’s Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb’s and 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
"§ Very many passages will delight those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
portion will fail in interest for lovers of Charles Lamb and his sister.” —STANDARD. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 
Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 


“* The quaint and delightful little book, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
Of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing.” —A. Cc. Swinsurnez. 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, 


In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R.H. SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the ‘‘ Essay on Roast Pig.” 

“*4 complete edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
wanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamb’s scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
appearance in various old periodicals.”--SATURDAY REvIEWw. rae 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 18s. 


b s s s . 
Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport. and Discovery in the Neighbour. 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr.. LIVESAY. 

* After wading through numberless volumes of icy fiction, concocted narrative 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume. . . . He shows much tact in recounting his adventures, and 
they ave sointerspersed with anecdotes and information as to make them anything 
but wearisome. . . . The book, as a whole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literature for a long time.” —ATHENAUM. 


~ Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Latter-Day Lyrics: 
Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


Leigh’s A Town Garland. 


By Henry S. LEIGH, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne.” 

‘If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation—and there is no reason 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished, and so 
full of humour—their author will probably be remembered as the Poet of the 
Strands. sss Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat the subjects which com- 
mend themselves to him. His verse is always admirable in rhythm, and his 
vhymes are happy enough to deserve a place by the best of Barham. .... The 
entire contents of the volume are equally noteworthy for humour and for dainti- 
ness of workmanship.” —ATHENZUM. 


SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 


Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 
By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

“I¢ is well when we can take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in the intervals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a sintple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence Yor the truths 
of nature.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Life in London; 
or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of CRUIKSHANK’sS Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Lights on the Way: 
Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B,A, 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PAGE, Author ‘of 
‘* Thoreau: A Study.” 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Complete Prose Works. 
Including ‘‘ Outre Mer,” *‘ Hyperion,” ‘ Kavanagh,” ‘‘The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
trations by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 


By a SANE PATIENT. 

“* The story is clever and interesting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personal bitteruess, and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
have been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
asylum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book; it is 
bright, calm, and to the point.” —SPECTATOR. 








Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, 18s, 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 


Translated into English Spenserian verse by ROBERT FFRENCH DuFF, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 


In the Ardennes. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuoip. With 
46 fine Illustrations by Tuomas R. Macquorp. Uniform with “ Pictures 
and Legends.” Square 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 
KatuarineE S. Macguorp. With numerous Illustrations by THomas R. 
Macquorp. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

“* Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations ts an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 

of each of these characters. . . . The tllustrations, which are numerous 

are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.” —Dairy News, 

Through Normandy. By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. With 
go Illustrations by T. R. Macquoip. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

** One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack.’’—BRiTIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Through Brittany. By KATHARINE S. MAcQuoip. With 

numerous Illustrations by THomas R. Macquorp. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 75. 6d. 

“* The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted scene.’’—MoRn1nG Post. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 


By Luke LimNnER. With 32 Ilustrations by the Author, FOURTH 
EDITION, revised and enlarged. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5s. 


Magna Charta. 
An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 


printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Small 8vo, 1s.; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Milton’s The Hygiene of the Skin. 


A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. By J. L. MILTON, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital. 

By the same Author. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Sm. 8vo, 15s.; cl, extra, 15.6. 


Mallock’s (W. H.) Works: 


Is Life Worth Living? By WILLIAM HuRRELL MALLOCK, 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Nearly ready. 
“* This deeply interesting volume. . . . . Itis the most powerful vin- 

dication of religion, both natural and revealed, that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote, and is much :nore useful than either the Analogy or the Ser- 
mons of that great divine, asa refutation of the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of the present day. . . . . Deeply philosophical as the book 
ts, there is not a heavy page in it. The writer is * possessed,’ so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and impassioned 
style, as well as an adequate acquaintance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature of the day.”—IrisH Dairy News. 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House, By Witttam HurrRe_t Mattock. CHEAP 
EpITIon, in the “ Mayfair Library.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Positivism on an Island. B 
Wictiam Hurrec_t Mario-k. Cueap EpITion, in the *‘ Mayfair Li- 
brary.” Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. By W. H. MALLOocK. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8s. 














Mark Twain’s Works: 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By MARK TWAIN. With 
roolllustrations, Small 8vo, cl. ex., 7s.6¢. CHEAP Ep1TI0N, illust, boards, 2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innocents 
Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress) By Mark Twain. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By MARK TWAIN, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. By MARK TWAIN. With 314 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“* The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that ts manifest in every line, make of all this — of 
Fim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . « The book is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
Funniest of those that have gone before.” —ATHENAUM, 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per ee, 


Mayfair Library, The: : 


The New Republic. By W. H. 
MALLOock, 

The New -Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. MAttock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Old Stories Re-told. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 
By H. A. Pace. 

By Stream and Sea. By WIL- 
LIAM SENIOR. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by HENRY 
S. Leicu. 
By the Hon. HuGu 


Puniana. 
Row ey. 
By the Hon. 
By H. 


More Puniana. 
Hucu Row tey, 
Puck .on Pegasus. 


CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 





Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN. [BERT. 

Original Plays. By W. S. GIL- 

Carols of Cockayne. By HENRY 
S. LEIcu. 

The Speeches of Charles 
Dickens. With Chapters on Dickens 
as a Letter-Writer, Poet, and Public 
Reader. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 
Follies, and Frolics. By WILLIAM 
T. Dosson. 

Pencil and Palette; Being Per- 
sonal Anecdotes chiefly of Contem- 
porary Painters, with Gossip about 
Pictures Lost, “Stolen, Forged, and 
Discovered ; also Great Picture Sales. 
A Book for Artists and Lovers of Art. 
By Rosert Kempt. [Nearly ready. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 


New Novels. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


PIPISTRELLO, and other Stories. 


cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


By OvipDA. Crown 8vo, 


FYAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By JAMEs PAYN. 


Illustrations by ARTHUR HopkInNs. 


With 12 


Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN PASTURES GREEN, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 


G1BBon. 


By CHARLES 


NEW NOVEL BY $ULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


ELLISE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo. 


THORNE, 


By JULIAN Haw: 


MR. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 


crowr 8vo. 


Three Vols., 
[Nearly ready. 


MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


ALFRED W. Hunt. 
[Nearly ready 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LINTON. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. Lynn LINTON, 


Three Vols., crown 8vo, 


[ Fust ready. 


NEW WORK BY OUIDA. 


ANEW WORK BY OUIDA 2s now in the press. 


crown 8vo. 


Two Vols., 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 


Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 
Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. FENWICK MILLER. 


“‘ An admirable introduction to a subject which all who value health and enjoy 
life should have at their fingers’ ends.” —Ecuo 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, gs. 


North Italian Folk. 


By Mrs. Comyns CARR. Illustrated by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

“* A delightful book, of a kind which is far toorare. If anyone wants to really 
know the North Italian folk, we can honestly advise him to omit the journey, and 
sit down to read Mrs. Carr's pagesinstead. . . . Description with Mrs. Carr 
tsavealgift. . . . It is rarely that a book is so happily illustrated.”—Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s. per Vol, 


Old Dramatists, The: 


Ben Jonson’s Works. by ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE, 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, ol. III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and a Biographical Memoir by WIL- and Odyssey. 

Liam GirForp. Edited by Colonel | Marlowe’s Works. 

CunninGHam, Three Vols. Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Col, 
Chapman’s Works. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 

Now First Collected. Complete in | Massinger’s Plays. 

Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays From the Text of WiLL1aM GIFFORD. 

complete, including the doubtful ones; With the addition of the Tragedy of 

Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- ** Believe as you List.” Edited by 

lations, with an Introductory Essay Col. CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 














Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 55. each. 


Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 
Held in Bondage. By Ourpa. | Dogof Flanders. By Ovrpa. 
Strathmore. By OvIpA., | Pascarel. By OvIpDa. 
Chandos. By Ouipa. | Two Wooden Shoes. By Ourpa. 
Under Two Flags. By Ovipa. | Signa. By OvIpA. 
Idalia. By Ovuipa. | Ina Winter City. By OvIDA. 
Cecil Castlemaine. By Ovuipa, | Ariadne, ‘ By OUIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OvIpA. | Friendship. By OvIpa. 
Puck. By OvIpA, | Moths. By OvuIpa. 
Folle Farine. By OUIDA 

“> a. a Cheap Edition of all but the last, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s, each. 





Post 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 
Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 
book of. By Henry W. Lucy. “ 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 
Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 
With BAUDELAIRE’s “ Essay.” 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in cloth for the Library, price 3s. 6d. each. 


Piccadilly Novels, The. 

Popular Htories hy the Best Authars. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE, 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By W. BEsAnT and JAMEs RICE, 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE, 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE, 
With a Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER. 


BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

THE MONKS OF THELEMA. By W. BESANT and JAMEs RICE. 

"TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. By W. BESANT & JAMEs RICE. 

THE SEAMY SIDE. By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 

ANTONINA. By WILKIECOLLINS, [Illustrated by Sir J. GILBERT 
and ALFRED CoNCANEN. 

BASIL. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustratcd by Sir JoHN GILBERT 
and J. MAHONEY. 

HIDE AND SEEK. By WILKIE CoLLins. [Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Gitpert and J. MAHONEY. 

THE DEAD SECRET. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 


Joun GILBERT and H. Furniss. 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE COLLINS. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun Givsert and A. ConcANEN. 


MY MISCELLANIES. By WILKIE CoLLins. With Steel Por- 


trait, and Illustrations by A. ConcANEN. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILKIE COoLLIns. Illustrated 
by Sir J. Grtpert and F. A. Fraser. 


THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE CoLLins. Illustrated by G, 
Du Maurier and F. A. Fraser. 

MAN AND WIFE. By WILKIE CoLiins. Illust. by Wm. SMALL, 

POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKI£ CoLLIns. Illustrated by G. 
Du Maurier and Epwarp HuGues. 

MISS OR MRS.? By WILKIE COLLINS, Illustrated by S. L. 
Fitpgs and Henry Woops. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By WILKIECOLLINS. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C, S. Retnuarr. 


THE FROZEN DEEP. By WILKIE CoLLIns, [Illustrated by G, 
Du Maurier and J. MAHoney. 


THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wikre CoLtins. §Ilus- 
trated by S. L. Firpzs and Sypney Hatt, 


THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIECOLLINs, [Illustrated by 
ARTHUR Hopkins. 
THE FALLEN LEAVES. By WILKIE COLLINs. 
JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER. By WILKIE COLLINs, 
DECEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. LovETT CAMERON, 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. LovetT CAMERON, Illuse 
trated by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 
FELICIA, By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Frontispiece by W. BOWLES, 
OLYMPIA. By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
GARTH. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
IN LOVE AND WAR. By CHARLES GIBBON, 
WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By CHARLES GIBBON, 
FOR THE KING. By CHARLEs GIBBON. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. By CHARLEs GIBBON. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By CHARLES GIBBON. Illus- 
trated by ARTHUR Hopkins, 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By THomMAs Harpy, 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, 
FATED TO BE FREE. By JEAN INGELOw. 
CONFIDENCE. By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jay, 
THE DARK COLLEEN. By HARRIETT Jay. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By HENry KINGSLEY, With a Frontis- 
piece by SHirLEyY Hopson. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E.Lynn Linton. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. Du Maurizr. 
THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. LYNN 
Linton. With a Frontispiece by HENry Woops. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. ByE.LynnLinTon. Iilustrated 
by J. Lawson and Henry FRENCH. , 
UNDER WHICH LORD? By E. LYNN LINToy. 
WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn LINTON. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCArRTuy, 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCartnuy, 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCartuy, 
A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCartuy. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarrny. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCartuy. [Illustrated by 
ARTHUR Hopkins. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarrny. Illustrated by 
ArTHUR Hopkins. 


LOST ROSE. By KATHARINE S. MACQuolID. 
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PICCADILLY NOVELS—continued. 
THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. 


QUOID. 


OPEN! SESAME! 
F. A 


. FRASER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


By KATHARINE S. MAc- 


Illustrated by Tomas R. Macquoip and Percy Macquolp. 


Illustrated by 


TOUCH AND GO. By JEAN MIDDLEMASss. 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by A. 


Hopkins and H. Woops, 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By JAMEs PAyYN. 


J. Moyr Smit. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 


Illustrated by 


By JAMEs PAYN. 


HALVES. By JAMEs Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. MAHONEY. 
WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn. Illust. by J. Moyr SMITH. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By JAMEs PAYN. 


LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


BY PROXY. By JAmMzs Payn. [Illustrated by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 
‘UNDER ONE ROOF. By JAMEs PAYN. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By JAMEs Payn. 

HER MOTHER’S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 

GUY WATERMAN. By JoHN SAUNDERs. 


ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. 


By JoHN SAUNDERS, 


THE LION IN THE PATH. By JoHN SAUNDERS. 
THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By AntTHony TROLLOPE. [Illust. 


THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 


Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 


[Wixi Coutins’ Novgts and Besant and Rice’s Novzts may also be had in 
cloth limp at 2s. 6¢. See, too, the Piccapitty Novg.s, for Library Editions.] 


Maid, Wife, or Widow? By 
Mrs, ALEXANDER. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 
Wa .tTEr BgsanT and Jamgs RIck. 


The Golden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 


This Sonof Vulcan. By the same. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
Authors of “‘Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” 
With Harp and Crown. By 
Authors of ‘*Ready-MoneyMortiboy.” 


The Monks of Thelema. By 
WALTER BzsanT and Jamzs RIcg, 





By Celia’s Arbour. By WALTER 
BrsanT and James RIcg. 

"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By 
Wa ter Besant and Jamss Rice. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 


Lovett CAMERON. 
Surly Tim. By F.H. Burnett. 
The Cure of Souls. By MAc- 


LAREN COBBAN. 


The Woman in White. By 


Wikre Co.uins. 
Antonina. By WILKIECOLLINS, 
Basil. By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
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POPULAR NOVELS—continued, 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

Wivxiz CoLtins. 
The Dead Secret. By the same. 
My Miscellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 
Man and Wife. By the same. 
Poor Miss Finch. By the same. 
Miss or Mrs.? By the same. 
TheNewMagdalen. By thesame. 
The Frozen Deep. By the same. 
The Law and the Lady. By 


Wikre CoLtins. 

The Two Destinies. By WILKIE 
CoL.ins. 

The Haunted Hotel. By WILKIE 
Co.tins. 

Roxy. By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 

Felicia. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Filthy Lucre. By ALBANY DE 
FoNnBLANQUE, 

Olympia. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Dick Temple. By JAMES 
GREENWOOD. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By Tuomas Harpy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By 
Bret HARTE. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
By Bret Harte. 

Gabriel Conroy. BRET HARTE. 

Fated to be Free. By JEAN 
INGELOw. 

Confidence. By HENRY JAMES, 
Jun. 

The Queen of Connaught. By 
HARRIETT Jay. 

The Dark Colleen, By Har- 
RIETT JAY. 

Number Seventeen. By HENRY 
KINGSLEY. 

Oakshott Castle. By the same. 

Patricia Kemball. By E. LYNN 
Linton. 


TheAtonementofLeamDundas 
By E. Lynn Linton, 


The World Well Lost. By E. 


Lynn LinTon. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 
By Justin McCartuy. 


My Enemy’s Daughter. Do. 
Linley Rochford. By thesame, 
A Fair Saxon. By the same. 
DearLadyDisdain. By thesame. 


Miss Misanthrope. By JUSTIN 
McCartuy. 


Lost Rose. By KATHARINE S. 
Macgquolp. 


The Evil Eye. 
S. Macgquoip. 


Open! Sesame! 
MARRYAT. 


Whiteladies. Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Held in Bondage. By OUIDA, 
Strathmore. By OUIDA. 
Chandos. By OvuIpDA. 

Under Two Flags. By OVIDA, 
Idalia. By OvuipA. 

Cecil Castlemaine. By OUIDA. 
Tricotrin. By OUIDA. 

Puck. By OvIDA. 

Folle Farine. By OUIDA, 

Dog of Flanders. By OvIDA. 
Pascarel. By OUIDA. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 


Ourpa, 


Signa. By OvIDA. 

In a Winter City. By Ourpa, 
Ariadne. By OvIDA. 

Fallen Fortunes. By J. PAYN, 
Halves. By JAMES PAYN. 
What He Cost Her. By ditto. 
By Proxy. By JAMES PayNn. 


Less Black than We're Painted. 
By James Payn. 


The Best of Husbands. Do. 
Walter’s Word. By J. Payn. 


The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
By Epcar A. Por. 


By KATHARINE 


By FLORENCE 
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POPULAR NOVELS—continued, 
Her Mother’s Darling. By Mrs. | The Way we Live Now. By 
J. H. Ripps tt. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Gaslight and Daylight. By | The American Senator. By 
Grorce Aucustus SALa. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Bound to the Wheel. ByJOHN | piamond Cut Diamond. By 


SAUNDERs. 
Guy Waterman. J. SAUNDERS. T. A. Troxtorz. 


| 
One Against the World. By | i Idle Excursion. By MARK 
Joun SaunpERs. scisnige 
The Lion inthe Path. ByJonn | Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
and KATHERINE SAUNDERS. | By Mark Twain. 
Tales for the Marines. By | A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
WALTER THORNBURY. | -mentof Europe. By Marx Twain, 





Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 15. each. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By BreT HarRTE. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By BRET HARTE. 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. PiRKIs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Planche.—Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
By J. R. PLANCHE. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. MACKARNESS. [Jn the press. 





Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by JOHN and WILLIAM LANGHORNE. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Primitive Manners and Customs. 
By JAMES A, FARRER. 
“A book which is really both instructive and amusing, and which will open a 
new field of thcugh‘ to many readers.””—ATHENAUM. 
“An admiravie example of the application of the scientific method and the 
working of the truly scientific spirit.’,>—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 35. 6d. 
Prince of Argolis, The: 
A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Moyr SMITH, With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 


Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps for 
Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By RicHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [ln preparation, 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Ricu. A. Proctor, 
Author of ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Rough Ways made Smooth: A Series of Familiar Essays on 


Scientific Subjects. By R.A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Place among Infinities: A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us, By 
RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By RicHarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By RIcHARD A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


“‘Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew 
Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in that he strives to humanise 
knowledge and divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, and so 
mates it a source of happiness and brightness for all."—WESTMINSTER 
REvIEWw. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Pursuivant of Arms, The; 
or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald, With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Rabelais’ Works. 


Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE, 
** His buffoonery was not merely Brutus’s rough skin, which contained a vod 
v gold: it was necessary as an amulet against the monks and legates; and 
must be classed with the greatest creative minds in the world—with Shake- 
speare, with Dante, and with Cervantes.”—S. T. COLERIDGE. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s. 6d, 


Rambosson’s Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOoSSON, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. PrTMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 





Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ros. 6d. 


Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns. 
Described by Pen and Pencil. With over 50 Illustrations by ALFRED 
RIMMER. [Jn preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 


and other Papers. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 


“* This highly interesting volume contains upwards of nine addresses, written 
in the author's well-known style, and full of great and good thoughts. . . . The 
work is, like ail those of the author, that of a man of genius, of great power, of 
experience, and noble independence of thought.” —PoPruLAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Handsomely printed, price 5s; 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; 


or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, A.D. 1066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 





Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s. 


Rowlandson, the Caricaturist. 


A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 

Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 

— GrEGO, Author of ‘‘ James Gillray, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
orks, and Times.” 


“ Mr. Grego’s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandscn . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs. . . . The thanks of all who care for what is original and personal in 
art ave due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been at, and the time he has ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial,” —PaLt MALL GAZETTE 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 45. 6d. each. 


“ Secret Out” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; | Magician’s Own Book: 
or, Complete Art of Making Fire- Performances with Cups and Balls, 
works, By THomas KENTISH, With Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
numerous Illustrations. from Actual Experience. Edited by 


The Art of Amusing: | W. H. Cremer. 200 Illustrations. 
A Collection of Graceful Arts, Games, | Magic No Mystery: 
Tricks, Puzzles, and Charades. By Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 
FRANK BELLEW. 300 Illustrations. — - oe egy orm ; ol 
Hanky-Panky : of Secret Writing; Training o 
. . Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Thicks Witte Magic Sleight of Hawi. Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Edited by W. H. CREMER. 200 I!lus- | The Secret Out: 
trations. One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
The Merry Circle: other Recreatiors ; with Entertaining 
A Book of New Intellectual Games | Experiments in Drawing-room or 


ii 4 0 
and Amusements. By CLARA BELLEw. ite Magic.” By W. H. Cremer. 
Many Illustrations. 300 Engravings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Senior’s Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 


An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR (‘‘Red Spinner”), Author of “‘ Stream and Sea,” 


“In every way a happy production. ... What Turner effected in colour on 
canvas, Mr. Senior may be said to effect by the force of a practical mind, in lan 
guage that is magnificently descriptive, on his subject. There is in both painter 
ra ¢ writer the same magical combination of idealism and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. That 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught is certainly not 
Mr. Seniors fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in serra of him. ... So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the ability of the book, that it is hard to put it down when once 
taken up.”—Home News. 








Shakespeare : 


Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac IAGGARD and Ep. Biount, 
1623.—A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
bya ee hic process—ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail, 
Small 8vo, all Rocburgh4, 10S. 6d. 


“To Messrs. Chatto and Windus belongs the merit of having done move 
to facilitate the critical study of the text of our great dramatist than ail the 
S, speare clubs and societies put together. A complete facsimile of the 
celebrated First Folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and en ise. Being ina reduced form, the type is necessarily 
vather diminutive, but it is as distinct as in a genuine cy of the original, 
and will be found to be as useful and far more ly to the student than the 
latter.” —ATHENAUM. 


Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. _— Beautifully printed in red 
and black, in small but very clear type. With engraved facsimile of 
DroxsuHout’s Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. By 
CuarLes and Mary Lams. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyvr Smitx. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 
Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Eliza- 
bethan Age tothe Present Time. By ALFRED Rorreg. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 
78. 


Shakespeare, A Study of. By ALGERNON CHARLES SwIN- 
BURNE, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full-page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, 


with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Signboards: 


Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By JACOB LARWOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. 
** Even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten'’s plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation.’’—TimEs. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Slang Dictionary, The: 
Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 


“* We are glad to see the ge | Dictionary reprinted and enlarged. Froma high 
scientific point of view this book is not to be despised. Of course it cannot fail to 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, and grotesqueness. Ina word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student of e@ and the student of human nature.” —ACADEMY. 


Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Smoker’s Text-Book, The. 
By J. HAMER, F.R.S.L. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 


Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology: 


An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, with Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. ALFRED SPALDING, LL.B. 


“A very thoughtful and weighty book, which cannot but be welcome to every 
earnest student.’’—ACADEMY. 





Crown 4to, uniform with ‘‘ Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 


Spenser for Children. 


By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by WALTER J. 
MORGAN. 

“Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prose, with here and therea 
line or stanza quoted, where the meaning and the diction are within a child’s 
comprehension, and additional point is thus Cp a to the narrative without the 
-< of ——- . - « Altogether the wor been well and carefully done.” 
—TuHE TimEs. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21s. 


Sword, The Book of the: 


Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain RICHARD BURTON. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, [72 preparation, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


Stedman’s Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
“We ae. to ha thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understa: vr. Stedman deserves the thanks of English scholars ; 
ee wae faith ful, studious, and discerning.’ "—SATURDAY Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 
of England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by WILLIAM HONE, 











Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Swift’s Choice Works, 


In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ** Gulliver’ s Travels, “y 





Swinburne’s Works: 
The Queen Mother and Rosa- | Bothwell : 

mond. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
Atalanta in Calydon. George Chapman: 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. An Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7s. a ol pd © Nations. 


Poems and Ballads. 
First Serizs, Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also Essays and Studies. 
in crown 8vo, at same price. Crown 8vo, 125. 
Poems and Ballads. —— ee 
Szconp Sgrizs. Feap. 8vo, 9s. Also ragedy. Crown Svo, 05. 
in crown 8vo, at same price. Note of an English Republican 
Notes on ‘‘Poems and Bal- on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, rs. 
lads.” 8vo, 1s. A Note on Charlotte Bronté, 
William Blake: Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Critical Essay. With Facsimile | A Study of Shakespeare. 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, 16s. Crown 8vo, 8s, 
Songs before Sunrise. | Songs of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 
Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. | 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. _ 
Studies in Song. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 

Contents :—Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor—Off Shore— 
After Nine Years—For a Portrait of Felice Orsini—Evening on the Broads—The 
Emperor’s Progress—The Resurrection of Alcilia—The Fourteenth of July—A 
Parting Song—By the North Sea.—&c. (Jn the press. 





Medium 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 
in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of ROWLANDsoN’s droll page Illustra- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. HOTTEN, 
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. ; Four Vols. small 8vo, cloth boards, 30s. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. . 

*,* Also a POPULAR EDITION, in Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


Tales of Old Thule. 
Collected and Illustrated by J. Morr SMITH. 

‘Tt is not often that we meet with a volume of fairy tales possessing more fully 
the double recommendation of absorbing interest and purity of tone than does the 
one before us containing a collection of ‘Tales of Old Thule.’ These come, to 
say the least, near fulfilling the idea of perfect works of the kind; and the illus- 
trations with which the volume is embellished are equally excellent. . . . We 
commend the book to parents and teachers as an aduaralh gift to their children 
and pupils.”— LITERARY WORLD. 


One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 


** Clancarty,” ‘‘ Jeanne Dare,” ‘*’"Twixt Axe and Crown,” ‘‘’The Fool's 
Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” ‘‘ Plot and Passion.” 
*,* The Plays may also be had separately, at 1s. each. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thackerayana : 
Notes and Anecdotes. [Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. 

‘It would have been a veal loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
wo ived the general public of this very amusing collection. One cf 
Thackeray's its, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
blank pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations of their 
contents. This gave ope value to the sale of his library, and is almost cause 
for vegret that tt could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray’s 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. Itisan admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written.”—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 75. 6d. 


3 
Thornbury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 
A New Edition, edited by EDWARD WALFORD, M.A,, with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A, 

“* Mr. Thornbury knew and loved his Londom. . . . Hehad vead much his- 
tory, and every by-lane and every court had associations for him. His memory 
and his note-bcoks were stored with anecdote, and, as he had singular skill in the 
matter of narration, it will be readily believed that when he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the said book would be charming, 
Charming the volume before us certainly is. It may be begun in the beginning, o 
middle, or end, it is all one: wherever one lights, there is some pleasant and 
curious bit of gossip, some antusing fragment p allusion or quotation,” —V ANITY 
Fair, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 


With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By JOHN Timss, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By JOHN Tims, 
F.S.A. With nearly so Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 


Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 
Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol. I. of PRo- 
CoNSUL and TRIBUNE: WELLESLEY and O'CONNELL: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 
Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner’s original Drawings. 





Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walcott’s Church Work and Life in English 


Minsters; and the English Student’s Monasticon, By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, B.D. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 
or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by IZAAK WALTON; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
CHARLES COTTON. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir HARRIS 
NICOLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s, 
Warrant to Execute Charles I. 


An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals, 
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The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, cloth, full gilt, sos. 


Walford’s County Families of the United 


Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and.Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the 
Offices which they hold or’ have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. [ln preparation, 





Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 


An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Westropp’s Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HODDER 
M. WeEstropP, Author of “ Handbook of Archzeology,” &c, With 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 





SEVENTH EDITION. Square 8vo, Is. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics. 


By J. A. MACNEILL WHISTLER. 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of ‘‘ The Fuel 
of the Sun,” &c. 








A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.— Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Wooing (The) of the Water-Witch : 


A Northern Oddity. By EVAN DALDORNE. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. MOYR SMITH. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 





Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





J. OGDEN AND CO., PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C. 








